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"May Time his muffled steps retard 
When to this portal he doth win, 

And may there never lack a bard 
To sing the praises of the inn." 
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With all its faults, omissions ^ and short- 
comings, this work is dedicated to my asso- 
ciates of The Hotel Men's Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada by one 
of its early members. 



FOREWORD 

The hotel has become so great a factor and 
power in life that an outline of its history and 
some facts of its progress through the past fifty 
or sixty years may not be unprofitable nor 
uninteresting. In strong contrast are the pen 
pictures of Bible times and there are no records 
of the most luxurious cities of antiquity adding 
improvements to their Inns while all the world 
contributed its wealth to add beauty, grace 
and dignity to their homes. It remained for 
the new world to bring the business of hotel 
keeping into greater prominence, modern Eu- 
rope receiving its impetus to progress and com- 
forts and luxuries from this hemisphere. 
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EARLY DAYS 

To a stranger there is not much of interest 
in the boyhood life of any hotel man, but in my 
case the conditions in some respects, because of 
my years, are unusual. Starting for the com- 
paratively little known West as a boy of tender 
years the crude, inconvenient and slow mode 
of travel seventy years ago, namely the loaded 
stage coach, and slow steamboat of that time, 
compared with the automobile, the lightning 
express to say nothing of the nearly perfected 
flying machine, made this early journey from 
Vermont to Indiana, an account of which follows, 
consume two weeks, which is now accomplished 
in twenty-four hours. I am reminded just now 
of the postal service of that time. It cost twenty - 
five cents for a letter from Vermont to Indiana, 
but there were no stamps, and prepayment was 
optional for it could be sent in the parlance of 
today C. 0. D. Envelopes for letters had not 
appeared, but a simple and ingenious folding 
of the paper overcame that want. The ink 
instead of being dried by blotting paper was 
sanded from a handby box with perforated 
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top and the letter fastened with sealing wax 
or the little red wafer, "Verily, the world doth 
move." 

Born in the beautiful village of Woodstock, 
Vermont, 1834, I began my travels early in life 
as my father removed his family in the summer 
of 1839 to Michigan City, Indiana where he 
engaged in the forwarding and commission 
business. Michigan City at this time was a 
rival of Chicago as a lakeport, and nearly as 
large in population. The harbor was formed 
by the lake at the mouth of a small river, but 
only small vessels could enter therein. Many 
incidents of our journey through the West are 
very distinct in my mind. Our httle family of 
six, father, mother and four young children 
left Woodstock in a Concord coach for Troy, 
New York, spending one night on the way. At 
Troy we took steamboat for Albany, six miles, 
and from there by cars for Schenectady, eigh- 
teen miles, which at that time was as far as the 
road extended. At S. we took the advertised 
"palatial" packet boat on the Erie Canal for 
Buffalo. The packet was fitted up very com- 
fortably and had a full complement of passengers 
drawn by six horses and made about five miles 
an hour, with frequent changes. All trunks 
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were placed on deck and covered with tarpau- 
lins for protection; on these passengers could 
sit and enjoy the air and scenery. When a 
lock was reached many would walk along the 
tow path and rejoin the boat when she reached 
the level. Below deck the boat was divided 
thus: one long saloon with a tier of three berths 
on each side, screened in daytime by curtains 
about the centre of the saloon or cabin, the 
forward part being for women and children, the 
after part for men; forward was a lavatory and 
toilet conveniences for women. At the extreme 
aft of the boat was a kitchen or galley and store- 
room. At meal times a long table was spread in 
the saloon, waited upon by only two persons 
as all meats were carved, and with vegetables 
placed along at intervals, being removed for 
dessert. My recollection is that things tasted 
good, but a boy's appetite would explain that. 
A rival boat that kept us company for a greater 
part of the way had a small band which the 
passengers of each boat equally enjoyed. The 
exact number of days we were on board the 
canal boat I cannot record, but in reaching 
Buffalo we spent two days at the Mansion 
House whose landlord was the father of a man 
who later became a prominent figure in state 
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politics and a Lieutenant Governor, the Hon. 
Wm. Dorsheimer. Our two days spent in Buffa- 
lo were because of being storm delayed. 

UP THE LAKES. 

At that time there were onlj'- two steamboats 
of any size carrying passengers, the mail and 
freight on the entire chain of lakes. The one 
we were to embark on was the Columbus, Capt. 
Walker. After she had discharged her freight 
and reloaded we went on board with quite a 
number of others bound for different points. 
The boat to our childish unaccustomed eyes 
seemed a floating palace. There were two 
cabins, one for women and children, the other 
for men with curtained berths on the side, and 
a common dining saloon. I remember a bar 
room, the attractive feature of which was a 
suspended row of high colored cornucopias, 
filled with candies of different sorts to tempt the 
pennies of the children. There was a large 
number of passengers and many children of 
our ages among them. We were particularly 
interested in a Dutch family of emigrants, 
four boys with whom we played, neither could 
understand the other save by signs, but our 
games and laughter caused much amusement 
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to the onlookers. To us it was a novel sight 
to see these boys in their wooden sabots run 
about the deck. This family had quarters 
between decks, and prepared their own food 
which, when ready, was placed on one of their 
large chests as a table, around which seated on 
deck stools they gathered for their repast. 
After some days, five, I think, we arrived off 
Chicago. The steamer did not enter the river, 
but anchored off the mouth, and passengers, 
mails and freight were taken off in large boats. 
When all was clear the ship's bell rung and we 
were off for our new home, distance sixty miles, 
the boat's last port of call. In due time we ar- 
rived at Michigan City and as in each case all 
the way up the Lakes came to anchor. We 
were soon landed and temporarily lodged in a 
Hotel. Michigan City at this time was a small 
place, having a population of not more than 
1500, but an incorporated city, of which 
eventually my father became the Mayor. 

The people engaged in business there, were 
mostly from Brooklyn, Poughkeepsie, and 
other points in New York State, only ourselves 
from New England. There were two other 
firms engaged in shipping besides my father, 
each having a large storage warehouse for grain. 
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which was hauled from the prairie farms, many 
miles distant in huge covered wagons, called 
prairie schooners and owing to the heavy roads 
often required eight or ten horses each. They 
often travelled in companies of ten or more and 
on reaching town would encamp on the out- 
skirts, each building a fire on which to cook 
their food, which they either brought with them 
or bought in the stores, arranging the next day 
for the sale or storage and shipment of their 
grain, which was chiefly wheat. Many of these 
farmers brought their wives who traded in the 
stores for needed goods. There were several 
stores in town, two hotels, a bank, three church- 
es. Episcopal, Congregational and Methodist, 
and two schools. On a point of land near the 
mouth of the harbor was a lighthouse. Some 
miles up the lake and back of it there lived a 
remnant of a tribe of Indians, and these made 
frequent trips down the lake to town in a pro- 
cession of large canoes with their families bring- 
ing cranberries, moccasins and beadwork, and 
maple sugar packed in large covered birch bark 
baskets called mococks. These were all sold 
or bartered for goods at the stores. In using 
the maple sugar, it was put into water, melted 
down and clarified for use. My brother and 
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self and our boy playmates were generally 
shod for summer in moccasins, which were very 
comfortable, a great improvement on bare feet 
and withal inexpensive. The Indians were 
encamped the other side of the river where they 
hauled their large canoes up on the banks 
and turned them over, and set up their wig- 
wams making a picturesque village. We town 
boys made friends with some of the Indian 
boys and traded our toys for fish spears, poles 
and maple sugar, and played together. A few 
years after this the Government removed this 
tribe across the Mississippi where now is the 
city of St. Paul. 

It became evident that Chicago was to be 
the winning rival of Michigan City and my 
father after a few years decided to accept an 
offer from the East to engage in business there. 

I remember well watching the arrival of the 
boat after dark for our return East, the brilliantly 
lighted steamer, her band playing. Among some 
other distinguished guests on board, were Martin 
Van Buren and J. K. Paulding, who were re- 
turning from an electioneering tour further west. 

On our arrival at Woodstock, Vt., it was 
decided that I should go to the Newbury Pre- 
paratory School for College. One of my class- 
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mates and lifetime friends there, was Benj. F. 
Stevens, who later joined his brother in London, 
England in the book business and in addition 
was U. S. Despatch Agent for nearly thirty 
years, until his death. Upon graduation I 
removed to Boston; while undecided what life 
business to enter I accepted an offer from the 
Managers of the Grisi and Mario Opera Troupe, 
as ticket agent. At a music store on Washing- 
ton street a counter was fitted up for the sale 
of tickets. Here I met with many noted men 
and women as patrons, among them Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Longfellow. Among my 
duties was the supervision of the press and 
general free list. This made me acquainted 
with the critics of different newspapers, Mr. 
Curtis Guild, Sr., Mr. Eliott, "Ned House," 
Montgomery Field and others. The princi- 
pals of that Opera Troupe were Grisi and Mario, 
Badiali, the famous baritone. Miss Donovani, 
Lorini and wife, and Susini; Arditi was the 
Conductor. An orchestra of forty and an 
Italian chorus of twenty-four led by Biondi 
(whom many years after I encountered grinding 
knives and scissors on Winter street). The 
Boston Theatre had been thrown open Sep- 
tember 1 1th, 1854 and the present Grand Opera 
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Company was the first that had been heard in 
Boston since 1851. That season was given in 
the old Federal Street Theatre by Maretzic 
with the remnant of the Havana Opera Troupe, 
so called. He had famous singers, Bosio, 
Salvi, Bettini, Badiali and Bertucci whom he 
afterward married. The Grisi and Mario Opera 
Troupe was brought to this country by J. K. 
(Baron) Hackett and opened the season at the 
Castle Garden, New York City, the Academy 
of Music not being completed. From there to 
Philadelphia there being no theatre available, 
concerts were given in Musical Fund Hall, 
Walnut street. From there to Baltimore for 
a week and then to Washington and from there 
■to the large, new and elegant Boston Theatre 
which was filled nightly. On the off nights 
Hackett played his specialties, the two Fal- 
staffs, Mons. Tonson and others. In the latter 
his makeup was so like the first Napoleon as to 
be startling. The salaries paid opera singers at 
this time were way below those at the present. 
Grisi and Mario receiving $2,000.00 a night, 
but the price for seats was correspondingly low. 
Best places $2. Family Circle $1.50 and 
Amphitheatre $.75. After leaving Boston we 
went to New York for the two closing weeks 
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of the season. The Academy was completed 
but not available as Maretzic had engaged it 
and was rehearsing a new company there, and 
there were first given the Traviati and Trova- 
tore and there was first heard the Silver Tongued 
Brignoli who delighted American opera goera 
for so many years. The only theatre to be had 
for our company was one opened a few weeks 
before called the LaFarge situated where the 
present Broadway Central Hotel stands. It 
only seated about 1200 and the stage was very 
small. The house was sold out every night al- 
though the Academy was opened part of the 
time and also filled nightly. Ticket sellers in 
those days did not have the convenient arrange- 
ments of the present. We sold by floor plan 
and seats sold were marked off but instead of 
ticket and seat check being in one, we had a 
large thick green admission ticket and the seat 
check printed on blocks. 

These tickets were used in all the cities we 
visited and consequently became disagreeable 
to the fastidious. After the sailing of the Opera 
Troupe I returned to Boston and on the occa- 
sion of Maretzic's coming there soon after was 
engaged by him as Assistant Treasurer and 
sold tickets as before. After this I was with the 
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Strackosch Concert Company for a while com- 
posed of Madame Parodi, Madame Amalia Patti, 
Strackosch, Tiberini and a baritone. This was the 
concert debut of little Patti then about thirteen 
years of age. The youthful violinist (prodigy 
so-called) Paul Julien was also in the company 
and Mr. Strackosch was piano soloist and accom- 
panist, a most proficient manager and conduc- 
tor, hard working artist and good man to know. 
At this period I decided upon a permanent 
business and in an interview with Mr. Paran 
Stevens was engaged by him as night clerk at 
the Revere House, Boston and entered upon my 
work the 17th of June 1855 a few months later 
being promoted to day clerk, going to my 
native Woodstock for a last visit. I wish to 
speak of the eminent sons who have gone out 
into the world having made names for them- 
selves and reflected credit upon the place of 
their birth. Prominent among these George 
P. Marsh for many years U. S. Minister to Italy, 
Jacob CoUamer for many years U. S. Senator 
from Vermont and P. M. General under Fil- 
more, Andrew Tracy, Rep. in Congress, Hiram 
Powers the eminent sculptor whose first figure 
of the Greek slave he sent over and caused to 
be exhibited free of expense to his townsmen 
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in the Old Court House; Levi P. Morton 
Vice Pres. of the United States and Minister 
to France who began his business life as clerk 
in one of the village stores; General Rush C. 
Hawkins who served through the Civil War as 
Colonel of his famous Zouaves; Joseph A. 
Mower who from Captain of Artillery in the 
old army attained the rank of Major General 
and commanded the 20th Army Corps with 
Sherman on his "march to the sea." The 
town also furnished two governors of the State, 
Julius Converse and Peter T. Washburn and 
among others who became famous in the busi- 
ness world were Edward Higginson Williams, 
President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
donor of the fine Public Library, a memorial to 
his parents and erected on the site of their 
former home. His brother Henry a shipping 
merchant in San Francisco, Norman, lawyer 
and railroad man in Chicago, Frederick Billings 
largely interested in the early history of San 
Francisco, lawyer and financier and Alvin 
Adams, one of the original expressmen of the 
country. The town furnished a company of 
infantry, seventy-six men at the first call for 
troops at the beginning of the Civil War. E. 
A. Kimball, Editor of a newspaper raised and 
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commanded a company which served through 
the Mexican War receiving his majority after 
the capture of Chapultepec. He also command- 
ed a regiment in the civil war from New York 
City composed of retired and active firemen 
known as the Fire Zouaves. 

On June 27th, 1825 the village was thronged 
with people from all the towns about to greet its 
distinguished visitor, General Lafayette who 
was met by the militia and concourse of citi- 
zens, escorted to the Eagle Tavern (built in 
1793) and there dined with several survivors 
of the Revolutionary War. I would say in 
passing, the old town has one of the best equip- 
ped modern resort hotels in the country and two 
other small ones and a very fine up-to-date 
Music Hall. 

"Old wine to drink 
Old thoughts to think, 
Old jokes to ring at joyously. 

Old books to read, 

Old saws to heed, 
Old friends to reminisce with me.'' 

THE REVERE HOUSE 
BOSTON 

When the Revere House was opened by 
Paran Stevens in 1847 it was as much in ad- 
vance of any other hotel either in this country 
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or abroad as is possible to conceive of, though 
not comparable in size and number of guest 
rooms to many of those that were built and 
opened in New York a few years later. The 
Boott Estate formed the nucleus of the hotel, 
in its day one of the grand old mansions with 
its fine gardens, greenhouses and stables in 
the rear. Wings were added on Bulfinch 
street and Bowdoin square. Several of the 
rooms in the old mansion were left unaltered 
as to shape and arrangement, one of which has 
an interesting though gruesome history. The 
proprietor Paran Stevens who was a progressive 
man had been keeping the New England House, 
corner of Blackstone and Clinton Streets and 
when the Adams House was being finished he 
decided to become its lessee. Mr. Washburn 
who was building both hotels urged him to take 
the Revere. Mr. Stevens then bought out Mr. 
Ford of Keene, N. H., to whom it had been 
leased. 

There was a door on Bulfinch Street for 
ladies occupying rooms on that side of the 
house, also one on Bowdoin square, known 
more generally as the Ladies' Entrance, with 
staircase leading directly to reception room 
and public parlor; on office floor as now were the 
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two large parlors for gentlemen, also a writing 
and reading room. Passing the office, up two 
or three steps was parlor B used for a recep- 
tion room for lady guests upon arrival, out of 
this the long and bright and cheerful ladies' 
parlor, across the hall those elegant rooms used 
separately or together, known as 1, 2 and 3. 
Beyond these and in line was the ladies' ordin- 
ary and opening out of this again a spacious 
dining-room for late breakfasts and early din- 
ners. Passing the office once more the gentle- 
men's ordinary or long room was reached, which 
was of beautiful proportions and elegant in 
its decorations and appointments. When at 
night it was set up for a large banquet its long 
tables running the length of the room and one 
across the upper end with its superb linen, 
silver, and cut glass and tastefully arranged 
flowers it was a sight to see and be admired. 
I have rarely seen it eclipsed in more modern 
hotels in these later days. One memorable 
dinner occurred there on the 18th of February 
1856 the occasion being honoring the memory 
of Daniel Webster, this being the birth day of 
Massachusetts' illustrious son. Covers were 
laid for four hundred representing the 
brain, culture, wealth and social distinction of 
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the goodly city of Boston and vicinity. When 
the cloths were removed, Edward Everett, 
standing under grouped flags at the lower end 
of the room, delivered an oration on the life 
and services to his country of the great states- 
man. Such a gathering was rarely seen in 
those days, in any community and the thought 
naturally comes to one, alas! how few of that 
number are left, and how have the places those 
men vacated been filled? 

"Revere House, 

Paran Stevens, Propr., 
Gentleman's Ordinary, 

Boston, July 17th, 1852." 

The above is taken from a bill of fare that 
lays before me; at the top of the page is a plate 
engraving of a hotel. In the foreground of 
which are seen the conventional open barouche 
of those days, the Revere stage coach and two 
impossible equestrians and naturally the small 
boy with his dog stilving to keep out 
of the way of all. At the bottom of the 
page is a full view of Boston as seen from 
the water front, while the margins of the sheet 
are embellished with small cuts, one a bunch 
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of game, another a string of fish, and one a sec- 
tion of a dinner table laid for service with its 
tall shaded lamp, quite in the present style. 
On the reverse of this sheet is the wine list. 
The dinner of this day, the hour being two and 
a half o'clock was in composition quite up to 
the standard of the present: One soup, two 
fish, six boiled dishes, six roasts and thirteen 
side dishes, now called entrees, one game, and 
all the seasonable vegetables, (no canned goods 
then,) and the usual pastry and sweets and 
fruit, but no coffee. At this date the carving 
was done in the gentlemen's ordinary at the 
upper end of the room behind a screen and here 
each and every day robed in a long white apron, 
with a flashing knife in hand stood the master 
of his business, Paran Stevens. Each clerk 
in those days was expected to do his share of 
carving and though it became to some of them 
a "come down" to put on an apron and spend 
the time until the "rush" was over, yet many 
of them lived to rejoice in after years that they 
had through this means acquired a knowledge 
that was ever after useful to them. My own 
apprenticeship was served here and I shall 
never forget the first day of my novitiate into 
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the mysteries of wing, leg, second joint, side 
bone, pope's nose, etc. 

On that occasion my first laurels were earned 
by spooning out codfish chowder, which in- 
volved no great strain on muscle or brain, and 
when the profuse thanks of the steward was 
showered upon me I fairly blushed with 
pride until, upon turninga way, I heard his 
sarcastic laugh and remark "Another greeny 
to break in." 

Heading the Wine List of that date is Madeira, 
and shades of Bacchus, there are thirty-three 
kinds ranging in price from "Monteiras" at 
$1.50 per bottle to "Francis Amory's" bottled 
in 1800 marked "M" at $12. There is one noted 
that came from the very self same cellar now 
covered by the hotel, when it was a private 
mansion of distinction. — Viz: "Brahman East 
India imported by J. W. Boott, Esq. in 1819 
bottled in 1822," price is modest, $5. Of 
sherries there are seventeen and of champagnes 
there is a paucity, being but four in number 
of which the old reliable Schreider heads the 
list, followed by Heidseick, Ruinart Verzenay 
and last L. Roederer's Cabinet at $2.50, the 
others being $2. and pints $1. There are 17 
Hocks, a fair showing of Port and Burgundy 
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and quite as good selection of Clarets as on any 
wine list of the present day; the Ales and Porters 
are English save one and in quarts as well as 
pints. 

It was Mr. Stevens' pride never to be obliged 
to borrow a spoon or fork, consequently the 
stock of silver carried was very large and the 
goods were solid. Every piece was marked with 
its number and of course most carefully guarded. 
Many a night there were three private dinners 
progressing at the same time, one of large 
numbers in the gentlemen's ordinary and one 
of fifty in the dining room and a Harvard class 
dinner of some twenty covers in one of the par- 
lors. At such a time the force of carvers and 
waiters were called upon from the Tremont 
House. It was on occasions like this that the 
hand of Mr. Stevens was felt not seen. His in- 
dications of discipline, quiet order and watch- 
fulness were bearing fruit. Think for a moment 
of the care in serving the right thing at the right 
time to the right table. Fancy your own in- 
dignation if you were paying $5. per cover and 
when pheasants were en-course have a broiled 
squab brought to you from the $2. fellows' 
dinner. Too much praise cannot be said of 
the discipline on the occasion of dinner giving. 
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In the few years of the writer's service at the 
Revere the Cunard Steamers run only between 
Boston and Liverpool via Halifax, doubtless 
will be remembered the bi-monthly caption at 
head of column in Boston newspapers, "Arrival 
of the Canada fourteen days later news from 
Europe," and in these years the Revere flour- 
ished, for certainly seven eighths in number of 
the incoming passengers were brought to its 
hospitable doors, and the same may be said of 
the outgoing list. Sailing days were Wednes- 
days twice a month and for days before people 
began to gather here from New York and other 
American cities and from Canada preparatory 
to sailing so that the Tuesday night before the 
hotel was full, especially in the Summer months. 
Cots were put up in both parlors and put closely 
together too. When made up with snowy 
covers in the dim light left burning resembling 
nothing so much as a country church yard on 
a Winter's night. Some of the steamer patrons 
for Canada were army officers, some exchanged 
from the gory battlefield in the Crimea or on 
sick leave and furlough. One Sunday a ship 
arriving brought the "Hero of Kars" Sir Wm. 
WilUams and his suite, the latter a jolly lot of 
fellows from English families of note on their 
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way to Canada for exchange. Cyrus W. Field 
was a frequent visitor for he was then hard at 
work on his pet scheme, an Atlantic Cable. A 
tall, fine looking man with full blonde beard, 
destined to become famous a few years later; 
quiet, dignified in manner and kind to every- 
body. 

Daniel Webster was one of the early guests 
and continued one of its faithful patrons as 
long as he lived. On Mr. Webster's account 
there are many entries of credit for produce 
from the Marshfield farm, notably for geese 
which were famous; the heavier figures were on 
the other page though, but on Mr. Webster's 
death the account was balanced by Mr. Stevens 
simply making an entry on the credit page of 
the date, died October 24th, 1852. 

When Mr. Barnum brought Jenny Lind to 
this country and Boston she was regally cared 
for in Suite 15 and after leaving the house, a 
silver plate was attached to the door signify- 
ing the fact that she had been its distinguished 
occupant. Madame Grisi, Fanny Kemble 
Butler, George Peabody and others equally 
well known later on have also made this suite 
their temporary home, but its final baptism of 
notoriety was achieved when his H. R. H. 
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the Prince of Wales afterward King Edward 
VII became its tenant. This was in October 
1860. By much diplomacy Mr. Stevens also 
secured the Prince for his guest at the Con- 
tinental, Philadelphia, and the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York, but this was previous to his 
advent in Boston. In December, 1871, H. I. 
H. The Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, oc- 
cupied this same suite. This well-known house 
has, from its opening, been the winter home 
of many of Boston's eminent and well-known 
citizens. 

My memory goes back to the winters of 
'55 and '6, and '56 and '57, when ex-Mayors 
Sever and Bigelow, T. B. Wales, M. M. Ballou, 
Col. I. H. Wright, Col. Jonas H. French, Dan'l. 
N. Haskell, S. W. Marston, and many others 
not now recalled, were domiciled here. Room 
104 was occupied, and had then been for years, 
by that whole-souled, genial, warm-hearted 
man Dan'l. Haskell, editor of the Boston 
Transcript. Its door was rarely locked, and 
there were nightly gathei-ings there of men of 
learning and wit, such as the Rev. Thos. Starr 
King, the Rev. E. H. Chapin, young William 
Winter and others, who were his most intimate 
friends. On going out of an evening, which 
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he rarely did, Mr. Haskell's injunction to the 
clerks on passing the ofHce was "If any of the 
'saints' come in send them up. They know 
where everything is." This room continued 
his home for many years, and in it he died. A 
small coterie met daily for a long time at the 
one o'clock dinner, which was informal, and 
served in one of the smaller of the two ladies' 
dining-rooms, ex-Mayor Bigelow, his son Pres- 
cott, Mr. Haskell, Dr. D. K. Hitchcock, John 
C. Chaffin and some others, among them Frank 
Wrisley and the writer by special permission. 
Many good stories were told, much good wit 
expended; and as two or three of these were 
intolerable punsters, of course there was fully 
as much play on words as with knives and 
forks. We younger members enjoyed this 
hugely, and rightly esteemed it a privilege 
to be seated there. 

THE TREMONT HOUSE 
BOSTON 

The Tremont House having become vacant 
through the failure and death of Lewis Tucker, 
Paran Stevens who, in five years had made a 
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grand success of the Revere House took a 
lease of the old Tremont, the first hotel of any 
prominence built in Boston. Rehabilitated 
and refurnished, it was reopened in August 
1852. The hotel was built in 1829, the corner 
stone having been laid July 4th, 1828— On 
October 16th, 1829 a great dinner was given to 
commemorate the opening. The Mayor of the 
City presided. Daniel Webster, Edward 
Everett and other distinguished gentlemen 
being present to the number of 120. Mr. 
Everett proposed as a toast "The memory of 
Columbus, the father of American travelers 
who thought the old world too narrow for him, 
even before he was sure there was any other 
who crossed the unknown Atlantic for a trip of 
pleasure and discovered a new continent for 
his watering place." The bill of fare provided 
for this the first dinner served, is here re- 
produced. 

Dickens in "American Notes" speaking 
of his visit to Boston gives an amusing account 
of his stay at this hotel. History records that 
here the patrons were introduced to the first 
four tined silver forks, called in derision "Split 
Spoons" — the use of which was not forced as 
the tables being laid with the common three 
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tined steel utensils, the others resting on a 
small table near the entrance door so that 
diners could take their choice. Toothpicks 
are not mentioned, but about the year 1855 Mr. 
Stevens bought a barrel of wood toothpicks, 
made in a convent in Spain, and shipped to 
this country on a venture. They were whittled 
out by hand, and the larger end was fringed, 
and tied up in little packages of fifty or so. 
More common ones were put on the counter 
for the use of the public, and the better sort 
used only at dinner parties. I am sure these 
were the first wood toothpicks seen in Boston, 
perhaps in the country. Mr. Stevens' connec- 
tion with this hotel continued for many years, 
finally passing through various hands and 
vicissitudes it was closed in December 1894. 

FRANCES KEMBLE BUTLER 

AT THE 

REVERE HOUSE. 

The arrival of Mrs. Frances Kemble Butler 
at the Revere House where I was a clerk at the 
time was marked by the usual excitement at- 
tending her arrival anywhere — difficulty in 
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locating her in satisfactory rooms, war with the 
porters about which of her numerous trunks 
should be sent up, which kept down, etc. She 
was very hard to please in every way, and it 
was a bold clerk who would go to her room on 
being sent for on a matter of business. She was 
a great stickler for correct form in any and 
every transaction of life; and when the daily 
papers announced her reading on the occasion 
referred to below, the phraseology of the notices 
not meeting her approval, they were all peremp- 
torily ordered by her to be changed and ac- 
cordingly were altered to suit her. If the 
member of the committee, who called on her 
in relation to this matter sees this he will 
readily recall the interview. 

It seems her services were volunteered for a 
reading before the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation and such being the fact, she desired to 
bear the expense of carriages, etc. When the 
committee thoughtfully sent around an elegant 
barouche to take her to the hall, she ordered 
it away and begged to say she had her own 
conveyance. On the evening in question I 
was sent by Mr. Stevens, of the Revere House, 
to attend her in the carriage, look after her 
wraps, books, etc. After leaving her in the 
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stage dressing room of the Music Hall I went 
to the front of the house, and what a sight 1 
Every seat filled fifteen minutes before the hour 
by an audience in full evening dress, repre- 
Benting all the best people of Boston and the 
towns about — grave doctors of letters, law and 
theology, among whom were Bishop Fitzpat- 
rick, who let none of those occasions slip by 
him. Bishop Eastburn, and other eminent men. 
The reading was "A Midsummer Night's Dream"; 
the music by Mendelssohn was given in its en- 
tirety, by the Germania Musical Society Orches- 
tra, Carl Bergman, conductor. When I 
reached the hall the members of the orchestra 
were in their places on the stage, and going 
through the discordant too-tooings and scrap- 
ings always preliminary to any orchestral effort 
and which Peter the Great was said to enjoy 
more than the subsequent performance. 

A small reading desk covered with red 
cloth stood in the centre of the stage, well front, 
flanked on either side by large vases filled with 
flowers, and back of all, arranged in a semi- 
circle, the orchestra. At precisely eight o'clock 
the music began, and as the last notes died 
away Mrs. Kemble appeared at the side door 
and slowly made her way to the desk, paus- 
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ing at intervals to acknowledge the profuse 
applause in a series of old-time graceful cour- 
tesies, and bowing to all parts of the house. 
Upon reaching the desk she laid upon it her 
bouquet and the two time worn, leather cov- 
ered volumes of her father's Shakespeare, the 
one as a rest, the other open at the place. 
When the bustle had subsided and the im- 
mense audience had become entirely still, she 
began, and few, if any of that throng yet 
living, have ever forgotten that reading. 
Mrs. Kemble was acknowledged to be one 
of the best of readers. 

Mr. Dickens who followed her some years 
after as a professional reader loudly proclaimed 
this. In a letter to James T. Fields in 1868, 
written from home, he says he had determined 
to introduce the murder in "Oliver Twist" and 
did so, before a circle of friends, who told him 
it was "horrible in its realism." Mrs. Kemble 
was one of the party; and he quotes her as say- 
ing, when he asked her if he should do it in 
public, "Why, of course do it, the pubHc have 
been looking out for a sensation these fifty 
years, and, by Heaven, they've got it." 
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THE HOWARD HOTEL, 
New York. 

This hotel had its own peculiar atmosphere, 
while most unattractive in its meagre furnish- 
ings, it attracted those who had the means to 
go where mirrors and plush were most promi- 
nent. No doubt the table in its abundant and 
perfect school of cooking, the best material 
the country offered, was a kindly solace to its 
patrons, and in the long after years when its 
doors were closed, in meeting anyone of them 
the same exclamation followed, "we have 
never found such a home as the old Howard." 

In 1857 I received an offer from this Hotel, 
to have charge of the office and took the posi- 
tion in June of that year. 

This hotel was opened for business in the 
year 1839 by the Howard Brothers, Daniel 
and John P. of Burlington, Vt. The daughter 
of the former later marrying Dr. Evans the 
court dentist of Paris through whose efforts 
the Empress Eugenie escaped to England. 
The hotel was a success from the start and di- 
vided the honors with The Astor. Originally 
built it occupied the front block from Maiden 
Lane to St. John. A fire occurring a few years 
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later, in rebuilding, the front was curtailed at 
the John street end where a bank and office 
building was erected. The hotel then had 
more than two hundred rooms. 

The patrons of the hotel were chiefly South- 
ern and Western merchants although a large 
contingent were Eastern from Providence and 
Attleboro, manufacturing jewelers, who ar- 
rived by boat on Tuesday mornings remaining 
for the week. There were also many perma- 
nent guests. In the immediate vicinity on 
Broadway and Maiden Lane were located the 
establishments of the wholesale and retail 
jewelers. At the time I began my service, 
there were two lines of steamships engaged in 
the California trade, and our hotel had a large 
share of the patronage both out-going and in- 
coming, the patrons often numbering one 
hundred and fifty. The captains, pursers and 
doctors of these ships were entertained as guests 
of the hotel which may account for much of the 
patronage. I had an interesting experience 
with Dr. W. who combined the duties of purser 
and doctor. On one of his returns from the 
isthmus, he was obliged to leave the city at 
once and left with me a valuable package of 
papers belonging to Mrs. Edwin Fbrrest, relat- 
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ing to her divorce, who was to call for them. 
I was charged to be sure of the identity of the 
lady as there was danger of the papers falling 
into the wrong hands; having often seen her 
on the stage there was no difficulty in recogni- 
tion and when she called and received the 
package her thanks were profuse. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War in 
1861, all the hotels experienced a change in the 
character of their business, all Southerners left 
for their homes, their places being largely taken 
by men seeking contracts for supplying army 
and navy stores also many army and naval 
officers. Hotel prices began to soar, advancing 
at this hotel from two to three dollars per day 
(and later to four dollars) the Astor from 
$2.50 to $3.50, the best uptown hotels to $4. 
and eventually $5; and they never receded 
from this latter rate- All provisions rose rapidly 
in price, as well as the wages of hotel employes, 
colored waiters that had been receiving $12, 
per month now got $20. and later $25. I had 
been doing the marketing for this year and 
remember prices of meats, bought of Alder- 
man Charles Cornell in Fulton Market. All 
the different cuts of beef, corned rumps, whole 
mutton, sides of veal were weighed together 
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on a platform scale and billed at twelve 
and a half cents but these prices advanced 
rapidly, as did the rates of all other provisions 
bought. 

The hotel being located opposite Cortland 
St., leading to the Jersey ferry all troops from 
up state, and many from the East passed us on 
their way to the seat of war. 

The old house was a mute witness to these 
portions of our army passing and repassing, 
the uniformed men and those who hoped to be. 
Their hearts beating high and strong for the 
cause, too often alas! again repassing, cold and 
still. The inmates of this hotel felt very near 
the battlefield, often feeling the fever in their 
veins of those who looked back to see the dying 
eyes of their comrades, and pressed forward to 
offer their own lives. 

The famous Sixth Mass. was the first to 
come through New York after the first call for 
troops. The next was a troop from Worcester, 
about one hundred in number who were given 
dinner at the Howard Hotel, stacking arms 
in the hall, giving the hotel quite a martial ap- 
pearance. Arriving in the morning the Sixth 
Mass. were given a breakfast at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel and on its arrival at the station, 
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New York and New Haven R. R., then located 
where now stands the Madison Square Garden, 
were met by Mr. A. B. Darling of the hotel. 

A short time after this the city authorities 
gave permission for the building of barracks 
for the temporary accommodation of soldiers 
passing through the city; their quarters were 
located at the lower end of the City Hall park 
where now stands the Post Office. Here they 
were lodged and fed awaiting transportation 
and were continually occupied during the entire 
war. After the war had progressed a few 
months there seemed a constant procession of 
soldiery on Broadway bound for the South, or 
the returning thirty and ninety days men. 
Many of these after being mustered out re- 
enlisted for the war. One interesting occasion 
I recall, that was, on the return of the 7th New 
York -Regiment. It was met at the Jersey 
ferry by the 7th Veterans, 1200 strong, and 
the 2000 or more marched up Broadway with 
bands playing, and banners flj^ng. 

In April 1862 the proprietor of the How- 
ard Hotel took a lease of the Englewood (New 
Jersey) House, a small new hotel, and I was 
put in charge. It soon filled up with people, 
many of whom having bought lots were building 
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homes for themselves in this newly developed 
suburb, others were there for the summer, 
among them members of the Homans family 
and during the season the wife and child of the 
hero of Monitor fame, Commodore Worden, 
Dexter Hawkins and wife, Gen. Chester A. 
Arthur, wife, child and Mrs. Herndon the 
mother of Mrs. Arthur. Gen. Arthur was Adjt. 
Gen. on the staff of Gov. Morgan at Albany, 
coming down on Saturday and returning on 
Monday. Geo. S. Coe, Pres. of the American 
Exchange Bank and family, Byron Murray, 
and William Bayless, also of that bank, Cyrus 
and Richard Butler and their families. We 
had among the guests considerable musical 
talent of high order, particularly Mrs. Gen. 
Arthur and Mrs. Dexter Hawkins who were 
fine vocalists and very obliging. 

Englewood was a small village, at this time 
not more than twenty houses, one chapel, one 
store, but the Dwight young ladies school 
near the hotel was flourishing at this date. 

The hotel was enlarged during the next 
winter and was always kept full; many beauti- 
ful houses were building notwithstanding the 
dreadful war in progress. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE RIOTS OF 1863. 

After the smaller gangs of roughs had been 
broken up and scattered by the poUce of New 
York, many of them crossed into New Jersey, 
and with less danger of interference from the 
authorities, boldy went up through the valley 
that lies between the Palisade ridge and the 
Hackensack River, and through which runs the 
Northern Railroad of New Jersey. About 
twenty miles from Jersey City is the beautiful 
town of Englewood, then a small village, con- 
taining, however, many new and beautiful houses, 
the homes of wealthy and refined people. In 
the midst of these was situated the hotel with 
which at that time the writer was connected. 
It was filled with families mostly from New 
York. There were bankers, brokers and mer- 
chants, nearly all of whom went to town in 
the morning, returning at night. These peo- 
ple with their possessions attracted the enmity 
and cupidity of what were then called the "Jer- 
sey rioters," and they had threatened some 
day after all the morning trains had gone to 
town to tear up the rails and "go through" 
the village and hotel. During the day there 
were very few men about the hotel (we em- 
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ployed only about half a dozen), the tables 
being served by girls. I did the marketing in 
New York, which necessitated going down 
nearly every day, particularly so as I had some 
care at the Howard Hotel. But during these 
exciting times I went as seldom as possible. 
One day our servants were told that at 
night there would be a demonstration made in 
our direction. For protection we were depen- 
dent solely upon ourselves, and when the gen- 
tlemen guests mustered at night there was a 
pretty good showing for a reasonable defence. 
Some of our people, coming up early and aware 
of the situation, had gone to the woods cutting 
strong hickory clubs which being taken to the 
billard room were made ready for "business," 
and at eight o'clock we all met and formed 
plans, and chose a captain (who would naturally 
have been Gen. Arthur had he been at home;) 
and as we did not look for an attack until 
somewhere about midnight, we appointed 
watches about the hotel grounds and stables, 
with outposts further beyond, and quietly 
smoked our pipes and cigars and waited. 

The night was warm; a dense fog hung 
all about, extending over most of the village 
and, closing in about us, shut off every view 
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beyond our gates, As time went on, many who 
had stood their allotted watch retired, myself 
among the number, not to sleep, but to cheer 
up and encourage those who for the time were 
without their natural protectors, and were 
walking restlessly about the halls, too timid 
even to stay in their rooms. About one o'clock 
in the morning (having laid down fully dressed, 
and remembering that great generals slept on 
battle-fields, ) just as I was dozing off a rap came 
at the door, and a low voice said "They're 
coming!" In a second I was on my feet and 
out in the hall, and joining the gentlemen in 
the office was told that one of our outposts had 
just come in, saying, "They are coming over the 
railroad track; don't you hear their voices?" 
And, going out into the grounds, could be heard 
confused mutterings, such as a number of men 
in close ranks would make in trying to speak 
low, the dense fog still hiding everything from 
our sight. Some of the better armed and more 
courageous of our men started across the green 
to reconnoitre. A long silence followed. Many 
a mind was making its rapid pictures of the- 
possible horrors before us, but no voice broke 
the midnight stillness, which was becoming 
more painful than an attack outright, when 
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one of the scouts returning announced a false 
alarm. The supposed mob was a party of 
most respectable Democrats, who had been 
attending a political meeting at the Liberty 
Tree Inn two miles away, of which meeting we 
had no previous knowledge. This announce- 
ment threw a ludicrous light upon all the 
"pomp and circumstance of war" with which 
we had surrounded ourselves; a laugh and 
merry word was heard on every side. Still, 
we did not altogether relax our vigilance, for 
we were living in dark days, when the country's 
life hung in the balance, when we daily read 
of the fearful slaughter of our brave men on 
every battlefield, and when any horror seemed 
possible. So the different watches were main- 
tained throughout the night; but a rising sun 
dispelled all fear- An incident showing the 
feeling of some of the natives among whom 
we lived at Englewood will not be out of place 
here. In the employ of the hotel was an old 
negro who, from age and sickness, was unable 
to do much work, so his only care 
consisted in keeping the paths and grass clean, 
sweeping the piazza, and other light tasks. 
He was gentle and kind-hearted toward the 
children, and every one liked "old Roddick." 
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One night he was taken sicii, and the next day- 
died. Immediately it was known, came word 
from the village roughs, "You can't bury your 
nigger here; take him away." I consulted 
with some of our people about what to do 
meanwhile getting a cofBn from Jersey City, 
and arranging for a decent funeral, to say the 
least. The service was to be held in the billiard 
room, which had been put in order for the pur- 
pose. A clergyman boarding with us, and who 
had been my friendly adviser, readily volun- 
teered to say a prayer over the body. Many 
of the ladies and children of the hotel lent their 
gracious presence, and all the servants were 
gathered there. After a prayer and a few re- 
marks pertinent to such an occasion, the coffin, 
covered with a white sheet, was put into a 
wagon (for neither pall nor hearse was to be 
had), and, followed by a carriage containing 
three others and myself, the little procession 
started for the burying-ground, two miles dis- 
tant, in one corner of which was a lot set apart 
by the town for the colored poor. The only 
interference with our plans, if any, we knew 
would come as we passed the stores and rail- 
road station. At the latter were gathered a 
number of loungers, ill-looking enough for any- 
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thing evil. But the sight of our clergyman 
mounted, who courageously led our procession, 
and with weapons which he took no pains to 
conceal, impressed them with the fact that they 
had no business with us, and we were unmo- 
lested. So quietly proceeding on our way, the 
body of poor "old Reddick" was soon laid at 
rest. Our escort that day was indeed a mem- 
ber of the church-militant at that time, a young 
man settled over a parish in Brooklyn; he after- 
ward attained a high place among his brethren, 
was pastor of a leading church in New York, 
and did much for the music of his denomination. 

In the Spring of 1864 the Howard Hotel 
changed hands and the new firm employed me 
as superintendent. Considerable money was 
spent in needed repairs, new carpets and fur- 
nishings, and the old hotel took on a new lease 
of life and did a large business. 

Many interesting incidents pertaining to the 
war were constantly occurring. A young 
Southerner who had lived in the hotel previous 
to the war, left for home as soon as Fort Sumpter 
was fired on to join the Confederate Army, and 
bidding us good-by said "When we have cap- 
tured Washington, Philadelphia, and New York 
I'll be with you again." 
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Time went on. One evening two years 
later greatly to our surprise, he appeared. It 
seems he had a lady love in Brooklyn from 
whom he had not heard in many months. De- 
termined to see her he got through our lines by 
some means and here he was, but without the 
bravado with which he had left us. The story 
he told of the state of affairs in the South was 
harrowing, but the stories people in the South 
were told of the conditions at the North were 
simply ludicrous. Grass growing in Wall St., 
water and gas works destroyed, scarcity of 
food impending and misery generally, he could 
not comprehend what he saw. He stayed 
about for a few days and then left hoping to get 
through the lines in some way and reach his 
home. Physical disability debarred him from 
active service in the army, but he held a clerk- 
ship in the Dept. of State and this reminds 
me of a story. An old Jew in So. CaroUna 
having two sons, was asked by a friend who 
had not seen them for sometime, "Where are 
the boys?" "Oh, at the front, both fighting 
for their country. Levi is a sutler and Solo- 
mon is fighting with the quarter master's depart- 
ment in Columbia". 

To return to our young Southerner. On 
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the day he was leaving, having asked permis- 
sion to have some garment mended in the linen 
room, I warned him not to attempt to carry 
any papers on his person through the lines. 
He assured me that he would not and bidding 
good-bye, departed. Five days after he wrote 
me from Fort Lafayette (down the harbor). 
He was detained on suspicion as being a Rebel 
spy and was anxiously awaiting examination. 
He was captured at Harper's Ferry. A little 
later at Thanksgiving time we sent him down 
a fine dinner in a cheese box and soon after he 
was removed to Washington and discharged. 
We never saw him again but received from him 
profuse letters of thanks. 

THE OLD HOWARD IN A STATE OF SIEGE. 

This hotel had a singular experience in its 
history. In the summer of 1863, after the 
promulgation of an order by the President for 
a large draft of men to fill up the depleted 
ranks of our armies, a cry went about that our 
young men were being drafted, sent into the 
field and slaughtered mainly that the negro 
of the South might be free. In simple words, 
our men were said to be fighting for the "nigger." 
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This hue and cry was taken up by a class of low 
and ignorant people, chiefly in the large cities, 
especially New York, who made much of it, 
being hounded on by certain papers of a strong 
"copperhead" tendency, parading the streets 
with flags and banners inscribed "This is a 
White Man's Country," "No More Drafts," 
and the like; and at first small companies of 
men and boys became larger, until, before the 
authorities realized the fact, there were howling, 
drunken mobs at work in different sections of 
the city, whose war-cry was "No more drafts!" 
"Down with the nigger!" And wherever an 
unfortunate negi'o was seen, he was chased, 
and, if caught, maltreated, and in several 
cases murdered outright in broad day. I saw 
the body of one hanging from a lamp-post 
in West Broadway, underneath which had been 
piled papers and straw to light the funeral pyre; 
but before accomplishing this the mob was 
diverted to something else equally deviUsh, 
and so left their work unfinished. At the 
Howard colored help was employed in the 
different departments, and the mob had 
threatened to sack and destroy the hotel in 
consequence. Those of the help who had not 
succeeded in reaching their homes before the 
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"blockade" were up on the top floor and roof. 
There were no guests left to speak of in the 
hotel, nor strangers in the city, for everyone 
who could do so, had left, when this trouble 
began, and no one cared to come to it, save in 
case of extreme urgency. Consequently hotel 
business, as well as all other kinds, was at a 
standstill. This was particularly the case in 
down-town houses, and, as I before said, the 
Howard was empty, saving the proprietors, 
clerks, and some of the help. We were feed- 
ing the post office clerks (who were likewise 
in a comparative state of siege,) the office at 
that time being in the old Dutch church 
corner of Nassau and Liberty streets, and ours 
the nearest hotel. In consequence, we made 
application to Commodore Meade, of the receiv- 
ing ship North Carolina, for a small guard of 
marines, and he sent us two men, one for the 
parlor, up one flight of stairs, the other being 
stationed at the Broadway entrance. These 
heavy doors were kept locked, with a porter 
in charge, who unlocked and admitted any one 
who rapped and was passed. 

This state of affairs had existed for nearly 
or quite a week. All or nearly all the city 
militia were down at Gettysburg, and the police, 
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with constant duty day and night, were our 
only defenders, and they, poor fellows, were 
just about used up. Mobs were operating in 
different parts of the city; there seemed to be 
no large body of men in any one locality. A 
friend who boarded in New Jersey, and usually 
rode his horse back and forth, started for home 
one afternoon, and proceeding up Broadway 
to cross the Forty-second street ferry, found 
himself surrounded by a mob at Twenty-ninth 
street, who were sacking a house that was sup- 
posed to shelter a gentleman in some way con- 
nected with the draft. Furniture, pictures 
and other valuables were being thrown from 
the windows, and fire was soon started on an 
upper floor. Some of the rabble, catching sight 
of Mr. G., mounted, and with a sort of military 
cap on, which he wore in riding, cried out 
"There's an officer! go for him; pull him off! 
club him!" They struck him with clubs, and 
one man rushing out with a knife, missed his 
intended victim, but cut the horse who started 
wildly forward, and, clearing a way for himself, 
soon carried his rider out of that danger. Some 
hours afterward, Mr. G. reached his home at 
Englewood (having changed horses at Fort 
Lee), a very much used-up man. The house 
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alluded to, kept by Mrs. Sumner, was a fine 
brown stone mansion, its site now occupied by 
the Hotel Breslin. General Dix was in com- 
mand of what little military force was left in 
the city, but the suppression and eventual put- 
ting down of the riot was accomplished by the 
police under Kennedy. 

There came a day when this dreadful state 
of things was to end. On the morning of that 
day Kennedy told his men to take no more 
prisoners. The station houses and the two 
jails were then full. About eight o'clock at 
night, a man entered the hotel and startled 
us all by saying that a mob of several hundred 
men was coming down Broadway, and a large 
body of police not far behind them, and shortly 
after the advance halted opposite the hotel, 
and two or three burly ruffians, coming to the 
door, demanded admittance to "hunt for nig- 
gers." They were confronted by two muskets, 
and not knowing how many more might be 
forthcoming, joined their comrades, who had 
turned down Cortland street, and were there 
stoning the windows of the National and West- 
ern hotels. At this time our attention from 
the parlor windows was directed up Broad- 
way, where the double quick of a large body 
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of men could be heard, and very soon about 
two hundred policemen came down, and turn- 
ing off Broadway rushed with uplifted clubs 
and cocked pistols into the midst of the rioters, 
who, turning from their work of destruction, 
fled down the street, intending to seize a Jersey 
City ferry boat that lay in the shp. The gates 
were closed, but soon gave way, and the crowd 
rushed for the boat, the captain of which, after 
landing, had drawn out of the slip some twenty 
feet to avoid just this probability. Some of 
the mob were drowned — how many was never 
known. In Cortland street about midnight 
several dead bodies were carted to the morgue. 
This ended the siege, and the night's work 
ended the draft riots. The next day about two 
o'clock a small body of soldiers was landed at 
Pier No. 2, North River, and with colors flying 
and bands playing marched up Broadway, with 
a gallant man in command, with, considering 
the errand he was sent on, a most characteris- 
tic namo, Kilpatrick. 

WAR TIMES. 

One of the many bold and dastardly acts 
perpetrated by the enemies of the North dur- 
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ing the late war was the attempt to burn and 
destroy some of the large cities. New York, 
Philadelphia, and, I believe, Boston, were 
all doomed by these fire fiends. Of the attempt 
on New York I can speak "by the book." 

On a night early in November, '64, several 
hotels and theatres were to have been simul- 
taneously set on fire in different sections. The 
fire department would have been unable to 
successfully cope with it, and robbery, rapine 
and death would have been the result of this 
fiendish plan had not an overruling Providence 
ordered otherwise. At this time there were 
fears of a great riot, consequent on the probable 
election of Lincoln and Johnson, and the city 
troops were on the alert, many of them under 
arms at their respective armories, and Gen. 
Butler had been ordered to appear and take 
command of the department. The Hoffman 
House was just ready to open, and was replete 
with handsome frescoes, furnishings, etc.; so 
the reader can readily imagine the horror of 
Mr. Daniel Howard, the capitalist, and backer 
of the firm, when it was announced to him that 
Gen. Butler had selected his beautiful hostelry 
for headquarters, — not but that he would have 
been only too happy to have entertained the 
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commanding general and his staff; but the 
necessary and unavoidable thronging of sol- 
diery through and about the house, thus soil- 
ing the new and elegant carpets and paint, 
could not be considered with anything like 
composure, to say the least. Well, they came, 
and for days it was like an army headquarters, 
being not uncommon to see a score or more of 
saddled horses picketed to the high iron fence 
that at that time surrounded Madison Square. 
It seems that a particular night had been chosen 
on which to burn the St. Nicholas Hotel and 
others, as well as Barnum's Museum, then 
standing on the site now occupied by the Park 
Bank building. The only fires set that burned 
at all were in the Howard Hotel, Broadway and 
Maiden Lane, French's hotel. Park row, Tam- 
many Hotel, opposite French's and Barnum's 
Museum, perhaps the St. Nicholas, but I am 
not sure. None of the fires burned to amount 
to anything, being either discovered in time to 
prevent damage or voluntarily going out. The 
one coming under my especial notice occurred 
at the Howard Hotel. 

About six o'clock in the evening, when 
some passengers were straggling in from a 
Philadelphia train, a person registered, and I 
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noticed (being at the time outside the counter ) 
that his only baggage consisted of a new black 
enamelled cloth bag. As he was turning away 
to be shown his room he paid his lodging, and 
followed the boy to room 44, which had been 
assigned him. This room was on the Maiden 
Lane end of the house, in a new part that had 
recently been added to the hotel, and rather 
a tortuous road for one unfamiliar with the 
house. 

The occupant of room 41, opposite 44, was a 
Mr. B., a regular boarder, who was in his room 
dressing to go out for the evening, and this is 
his story on coming down stairs, shortly after- 
ward, in a great state of excitement: 

"I heard the boy unlock the door opposite 
mine, and show a stranger in, who, telling the 
boy to call him at six o'clock next morning, 
shut and locked his door. Shortly afterward 
commenced a most unaccountable moving 
of furniture in that room; the drawers of 
the bureau were drawn in and out, and the 
bed moved around, all of which was sufficient 
to arouse my curiosity to a high degree. I 
opened my door to listen further. Presently 
out came the stranger, and, locking his door, 
proceeded down stairs. I had closed mine, 
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and was out of sight. After his step had died 
away I came out into the hall, and that instant 
detected an odor of smoke — a very peculiar 
smoke. Hastening to the opposite door, I was 
aware of its coming from that room. I rang 
my own bell, and, not waiting for it to be ans- 
wered, forced the door; and what a sight met 
my eyes! The bed had been dragged into the 
middle of the room; the bureau and its de- 
tached drawers, together with the wash-stand, 
table and chairs, were piled on top of that, and 
a fire had been lighted under the whole, and 
was beginning to burn briskly. With the help 
of the boy, who had by this time arrived, I 
soon tore apart the mass and put out the fire." 
Mr. B. and myself ran up stairs, and I found 
things as he had breathlessly told me. On 
looking about the room I found the black bag, 
which was partly stuffed with old newspapers 
and a brick to give weight to what otherwise 
would have been considered by the average 
hotel clerk as extremely light baggage. A 
piece of old cotton was found saturated with 
some compound containing phosphorus. The 
bag was brought to the office, and two days 
later figured at police headquarters as exhibit 
"A," along with a half-dozen more, fellows 
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all, and all similarly packed and weighted. 
From this came the expression so common 
among the "fraternity" for a long time after- 
wards, "Look out for the man with a black bag." 
The next morning papers startled everybody 
with the announcement that several hotels 
and Barnum's Museum had been fired the night 
before, but that none of them had been burned, 
and that within a few hours arrests would fol- 
low of suspected persons, etc. 

The account of the discovery of the fire set 
in Tammany Hotel, in which was located the 
hall made historically famous as the cradle of 
the Democracy, and where that party received 
the christening "Loco Foco," reads like a ro- 
mance. An old boarder at French's Hotel, on 
the opposite side of the narrow street which 
separated them, both fronting on Park Row, 
had been laid up in his room by an attack of 
rheumatic fever for some weeks. On this par- 
ticular day the doctor and nurse had got him up 
in an easy chair, and he sat facing the end of 
the Tammany Hotel, the third floor up. The 
nurse, having made him quite comfortable, 
had gone down to his supper. Shortly after- 
wards the patient, looldng opposite, saw a 
servant lighting the gas,'' having just shown a 
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person to a room facing his. The guest came 
and looked from his window, but did not draw 
the shade entirely down; then began to con- 
vert the furniture of his room into a pile, as had 
been done in the case before mentioned, and 
finally taking from his bag some compound 
wrapped in a paper, set fire to the whole, and 
turning left the room; the sick man looking 
on in horror, but unable to move, and nearly 
too shocked to cry out. Of course he could 
not stir to ring his bell, but finally finding his 
voice, his cries attracted a neighbor, who rush- 
ing in, saw the flames in the opposite house, 
and notifying the landlord, they were promptly 
extinguished, only damaging the few smaller 
articles on the top of the pile. What was after- 
wards remarked as a strange coincidence was 
that a fire had been also lighted in French's 
Hotel, and not far from the sick man's room, 
but it went out voluntarily, and its presence 
was not discovered until the next day. 

Two or three days after this several hotel 
clerks from the different houses were notified to 
appear at police headquarters to identify 
some "suspects" who had been arrested, and 
the writer was among the number summoned. 
On looking the several arrested ones over, I 
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was unable to positively identify any one of 
them, not sure enough at all events to swear 
away a life, still pretty confident our man was 
among the number. I do not clearly recall the 
details of the other attempts, save that of Bar- 
num's Museum, which was set on fire on one of 
the lower floors in a pile of sweepings behind a 
door. 

This was discovered by an employe, who at 
first thought it was caused by a lighted cigar 
having been carelessly thrown there; but in- 
vestigation proved the fiends had been at work, 
for a piece of cotton saturated with the com- 
pound found in the other places was picked up 
here. 

The election passed off quietly enough, 
due in part to the generally known fact that 
General Butler was all ready for any riotous 
demonstration, and which he had force enough 
instantly to put down. 

THE ASTOR HOUSE. 

In writing of this old hotel and landmark 
of New York, it is like repeating ancient history. 
Where it now stands was once located the home 
of the founder of the Astor family fortune. 
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After acquiriag the lots on both Vesey and 
Barclay streets, he owned sufficient land to 
carry to completion a project he had long been 
ambitious to carry out, to build a hotel which 
should not only be the largest but the finest in 
the world. 

The Tremont House in Boston built some 
eight years before had been a great success and 
Mr. Astor wanted one as well built as that and 
larger. He sent for Isaiah Rogers, the archi- 
tect and builder of the former house and gave 
the order, the building to be of the same general 
plan externally and to be built of the same 
material, Quincy granite. The corner stone 
was laid early in the morning, July 4th, 1834, 
to be called the Park Hotel. The New York 
"Constellation" of July 19th, 1834 says: 

"A box was deposited beneath the corner 
stone with a silver tablet in it containing the 
following inscription: 

'Corner stone of the Park Hotel 

Laid the 4th of July, 1834, 

The hotel to be erected by John Jacob Astor. 

Builders: 
Philetus H. Woodruff, Peter Storms, Campbell 
& Adams. 
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Superintendents : 
Isaiah Rogers and Wm. W. Burwick. 
Architect: 
Isaiah Rogers.' 

"The daily papers of the preceding day — 
the last numbers of the "Mechanics Magazine," 
containing a full-length portrait of Lafayette, 
and Goodrich's "Picture of New York" — were 
also deposited in the box." 

The hotel was opened, June 1st, 1836, and 
at this time was sold to his son, Wm. B. Astor 
for One Dollar "in hand paid." 

This same paper says: "The house was 
lighted by this gas everybody is discussing; but 
the quantity consumed being greater than com- 
mon, it gave out suddenly in the midst of a 
cotillion. Gas is a handsome light but liable 
at aU times to give the company the slip; and 
is illy calculated for the ordinary use of the 
family." 

The New Yorker of June 4, 1836, published 
by H. Greeley & Co., has this to say of the hotel: 
"This thoroughly and characteristically New 
York establishment was opened for the enter- 
tainment of sojourners on Tuesday morning, 
and we learn that in the course of that day 
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more than 300 names were entered on its books. 
It is doubtless the most extensive and com- 
modious hotel in the world, and might be made 
to accommodate 1,000 persons comfortably 
within its spacious circumference. The num- 
ber of rooms exceeds 300, all fitted up and fur- 
nished in a style of unostentatious richness and 
severe simplicity, the sofas, bureaus, tables 
and chairs from basement to attic being uni- 
formly of a beautiful black walnut, while the 
floors are as regularly overlaid with superior 
oil cloth of various tasteful patterns." 

No Croton water works in that day, that 
available for public use was pumped from 
wells and distributed through logs; not until 
October 14th, 1842, were the Croton Water 
Works completed and water brought to and 
through the city. The hotel was brilliantly 
illuminated on this occasion and the proprietor 
served a collation for several hundred in City 
Hall. 

Mr. Astor engaged Dwight Boyden of the 
Tremont House in Boston as manager and so he 
continued for a time, when he assumed the 
lease at 110,000 a year and took his son as part- 
ner, being still in charge of the Tremont. Later 
the father retired and his son continued with 
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Capt. Robert Coleman as proprietor, with 
Charles Stetson coming as clerk from the 
Tremont House as partners. Later young 
Boyden left the firm and it became and re- 
mained for some years Coleman & Stetson, 
Coleman leaving the firm. With varying for- 
tunes, the Stetsons, father and sons went on 
with the hotel until failure seemed inevitable. 
One day Capt. Brown, a brother of Mrs. Stetson 
a retired shipmaster came from Brooklyn, 
with his valise and although having no know- 
ledge of hotels, had a methodical business head 
upon his shoulders. He cleared out "dead 
heads" with lots of other old rubbish, and soon 
had the hotel in a ship shape condition, both 
physically and financially. When the lease 
expired two years afterward Capt. Brown 
handed over to his sister about $50,000 and 
taking his vahse, returned to Brooklyn. 

The hotel was closed for some months, 
finally being leased to Dam and Sanborn of the 
Union Square Hotel and reopened July 4th, 
1876, but Mr. Sanborn had died before the 
opening and Flavins J. Allen came in as part- 
ner, Mr. Dam dying in 1885. Mr. Allen con- 
tinued on alone until his death a few years 
since. It is now (1910) and has been since 
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conducted by a manager in the interests of 
the estate. It is on the European plan and 
its restaurant in the old rotunda has been a 
phenominal success, said to feed, some days, 
2,000 people and never by nightime, has the 
hotel a vacant room. 

Many years ago at Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Streets and Fifth Avenue, during the 
winter months was a large skating rink, where 
the gay youth of both sexes disported them- 
selves on real ice, and during the cold days it 
was very gay there. The Messrs. Daly leased 
from Mr. Goelet, the owner, this large lot of 
land, and erected thereon the structure, known 
to all the world as the Windsor Hotel. There 
were many applicants for the lease, which was 
finally given to Messrs. Hawk, of the St. Nicho- 
las, and Gardner Weatherbee, then of the 
Revere and Tremont, Boston. The hotel was 
opened in the autumn of 1873, at a time when 
New York and the country generally were 
suffering from a panic and depression in stocks 
and breadstuffs. Notwithstanding this, the 
hotel did a very fine business; the following 
winter. Mr. C. C. Waite, of the Brevoort, 
bought an interest, a few years after — which 
he retained until his death, in the winter of 
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1879 — and the firm became Hawk, Waite & 
Weatherbee, which after his death was restored 
to the old reading, Hawk & Weatherbee, and 
so continued. When Mr. Samuel Hawk died, 
his interest in the hotel was taken up by a 
nephew, his heir, of the same name. Mr. 
Samuel Hawk's experience in life shows what 
a man of will can accomplish even after he has 
passed middle life. When Captain Spotts 
came to New York in 1862 to lease the St. 
Nicholas he found that house badly run down; 
the business had left it — partly the effect of 
the war on business generally, chiefly of neglect 
however — and it seemed an almost hopeless 
case to restore it. He wrote to Mr. Hawk, then 
steward of a hotel in Dubuque, who came on — 
arriving, as he told a friend afterward, with 
but seven dollars in his pocket — and together 
they went to work. The hotel was almost en- 
tirely refurnished and decorated anew, and by 
the time the business tide set in the old house 
was bright and clean — better than new — and 
the firm were soon on the road to fortune. Capt. 
Spotts died in a year or two thereafter, and 
Mr. Hawk became the head, and so continued 
until he sold out his interest to Mr. Welch and 
others, who had been clerks under him. It is 
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said Mr. Hawk left to his nephew one of the 
largest and best collections of paintings in 
the country. 

George Kemp, formerly a large South 
American merchant, erected at the corner of 
Fifth avenue and Fiftieth street a very hand- 
some house, which to be in the fashion for 
English names, he called the Buckingham. 
A firm was made up, of which Messrs. Gale, of 
Lebanon, N. Y., and L. E. Fuller, from the 
Brevoort, were the representatives, and the 
house opened in the autumn of 1875. For 
richness of interior finish there had been nothing 
seen like it in this country. 

One word about the nomenclature of Ameri- 
can hotels. There seems an incongruity in 
attaching English and other foreign names to 
our hotels when we have so many beautiful 
Indian and grand historical ones, many of them 
with a local significance. How absurdly it 
must strike a foreigner in his stroll up Broad- 
way to be confronted with a gilt sign on a 
spick-span new house, "Hotel de Normandie" 
or "Hotel Elite," while near by he will see the 
"Hotel Royal" and "Hotel Imperial," The 
Philadelphians years ago copied the names 
of the celebrated London taverns, as the Black 
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Bear, White Hart, Rainbow, etc. But these 
were better, it seems to me, than the more 
pretentious ones so common nowadays. We 
have many Indian names that would sound 
well, be easily written, and remembered. 
"Manhattan" went begging for years after the 
old hotel of that name in Warren street had 
been torn down, whose landlord by the way, 
was the late Samuel Hawk; doubtless, sentiment 
governed his nephew in choosing this name 
for the stately and elegant hotel at Madison 
avenue and Forty-Second street, over whose 
fortunes he, with Mr. Gardner Weatherbee, 
presides. One wonders why in New York, 
the name Montgomery has not been adopted. 

How few of the many thousands who daily 
pass St. Paul's Chapel, Broadway and Vesey 
street, ever glance up at the chancel window 
in which is placed his tomb, setting forth the 
history of his battles and an account of his 
death. These are the sort of names we should 
give to our hotels — see how well they sound; 
Everett, Brevoort, Hamilton, Revere, Win- 
throp, Adams, etc. 

One thing more in connection with this 
subject of hotel names. It seems unjust when 
a man has, through hard work, close attention 
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to business, and much money spent in adver- 
tising, made his house a success, that some one, 
though in another city, should "steal his thunder" 
by appropriating the name of his house. Ab- 
surd mistakes often occur to travellers who are 
strangers in the cities they visit. For example, 
one leaves the Revere, Boston, well pleased 
with everything — has had a nice room, fine 
table, and polite attention to all his wants. 
On reaching New York, he hears among other 
names mentioned the Revere House. Re- 
membering his recent pleasant experience, 
entering a cab, he is driven there; arriving, he 
enters a place so foreign in every respect to 
that he left the day before that he is dumb- 
founded and beats a precipitate retreat. 

Years ago, a well known hotel which had 
always done a good business, though second 
class, changed hands; the new landlord made 
extensive repairs, changed it in many ways, 
and, figuratively speaking whitewashed it by 
calling it after a widely known first-class hotel 
in New York; the old customers, unaccustomed 
to so much grandeur, fled, and no new ones 
being attracted, the business fell off to nothing, 
and the short-sighted landlord was forced to 
return to the other side of the river whence he 
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came, a wiser and a poorer man. His successor 
restored the old name, which, though not high- 
sounding, seemed to have a spell in it; the 
former patronage returned, and the grateful 
sound of tinkling shekels changing hands was 
once more heard where all had lately been so 
quiet. 

The first hotel in this country on the Euro- 
pean plan with any pretence of style was the 
Brevoort House, at the corner of Fifth avenue 
and Eighth street, opened by Judson about 
1854. By many persons it was considered 
too far up and across town to do any other 
than a boarding-house business, and, in fact, 
did very little business of any kind at the first; 
when Judson had been there six months he 
was disheartened, and, finding a purchaser, 
sold out at a heavy loss. Albert Clark, of the 
Howard Hotel, became the purchaser, and 
within the year Clark wanted to sell badly, but 
was counselled to hold on, and very soon there- 
after the advertising that had been done began 
to tell. The English steamship captains talked 
it up, and the tide turned, most of our conser- 
vative cousins from the "other side" prefer- 
ring its genteel quiet to the noise and turmoil 
of the Broadway hotels. Not a large house — 
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something like two hundred rooms — in a beau- 
tiful, shady location, near homes of the old 
Knickerbocker aristocracy, accessible to down 
town by the Eighth street line of omnibuses 
(then running), or a short walk to Broadway 
stages or Sixth avenue street cars. By this 
time ('57) it was doing a large and well-pay- 
ing business, and Mr. Clark found it necessary 
to have a partner, and selected Mr. Mosely, of 
New Haven. He remained for a time, when 
Mr. C. C. Waite, then at the Sherman House 
in Chicago, was solicited to come on and take 
his place. With the advent of this man the 
hotel took another advancing step; was en- 
larged and refurnished and decorated anew, 
making it one of the most elegant establish- 
ments in the country, the senior proprietor 
gradually giving the reins over to his junior, 
who was fully competent for the entire care. 

His partner dying a few years ago, Mr. 
Waite became sole proprietor. 

For some three years Mr. Waite, Sr., was a 
partner in the Windsor Hotel, remaining so un- 
til his death, which occurred in the winter of 
'79. No man in the business stood higher in 
every way than he. He led a blameless life 
and died full of honors. Leaving an obscure 
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town in Vermont when a boy, he started for 
Springfield, Mass., where he had secured a place 
in the telegraph ofiice as an operator. The 
president of the Hartford & Springfield Rail- 
road was not long in finding out his worth, and 
made him conductor on the road. Here he 
served for a while, until he was wanted in Chi- 
cago, whither he went, becoming a partner in the 
Sherman House. Some years since the family 
were severely afflicted in the loss of a lovely 
daughter, who was taking her brother Charles to 
Europe, he being an invalid. They were pass- 
engers by an ill-fated ship of the French line, 
the Ville de Havre, which was lost on the French 
coast, not far from port. The brother was 
among the saved, while the sister was drowned. 
Near Astor Place on Broadway years ago 
stood a granite faced building called the Astor 
Place Hotel, a quiet and very genteel house, 
kept by Fish & Son, mainly as a family hotel. 
The late Chevalier Wyckoff always made this 
house his home while in New York, and it was 
here he wrote his very sensational book en- 
titled "My Courtship and its Consequences" 
(the consequences being his incarceration in 
a Dutch prison for some months). A com- 
panion prisoner being Louis Napoleon after 
his failure as a revolutionist. 
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The Rossmore, corner of Broadway and 
Forty-second street, was completed in 1874, 
the owner calling it after himself and wife by 
a conjunction of their surnames, Ross and 
Moore. He was some time finding a tenant. 
Finally the house was leased in 1875 by Charles 
E. Leland & Co., of the Delavan, Albany, and 
Clarendon, Saratoga and opened with consid- 
erable eclat; but after about two years they 
were succeeded by Hawley D. Clapp, formerly 
proprietor of the Everett House, who did a 
fine business, dying a few years since. He was 
succeeded by a son, who managed it for the 
heirs until, some controversy arising, a receiver 
— Col. Rand, of the St. Cloud — was appointed 
by the court, he being succeeded by a son-in- 
law of Mrs. Clapp, senior. For years it was 
constantly changing hands and finally closed. 

The principal hotels were in 1857 on Broad- 
way, though many houses famous in their day 
and deserving of more than a passing notice 
were located on side streets leading off that 
busy thoroughfare. At No. 1 Broadway, 
opposite the historic Bowling Green, was located 
the Washington Hotel, kept by a Mr. Merrill, 
a State of Maine man. Opened early in the 
century, it was from its location always a popu- 
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lar resort of ship captains. These were the 
days of fast cHppers, and of the ColUns Line of 
Liverpool steamships, the Baltic, Pacific and 
Adriatic, and of the Havre line, composed of 
the Fulton and Arago. Many of these captains, 
their pursers and surgeons, were patrons of 
the old Washington. The house was kept open 
with varying fortunes until about 1882, when 
the property was sold. Much of the inside 
finish of the lower story was embellished by 
rich carving, and the doors, mantles and mir- 
ror frames of the parlors were sold at auction, 
bringing large prices. Many pieces of quaint 
furniture were eagerly bought by lovers of the 
antique and solid. (I saw a sofa taken out 
that took six men to carry. ) In the gentle- 
men's parlor was a curiosity — a large centre 
table, nearly or quite six feet across (a veritable 
round table), the top of which many years 
before had been completely covered with the 
small cuts that formerly accompanied adver- 
tisements in the newspapers — ships, houses, 
animals, etc. These had been skillfully joined, 
entirely covering the top surface, then var- 
nished over; long years of use and frequent 
coatings of varnish had so obscured this that 
the fact was not known until a workman in his 
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labor of restoration brought it to light. A 
syndicate some ten years ago proposed to buy 
this house and land and erect thereon a first- 
class hotel; but the scheme fell through, and 
Cyrus W. Field becoming owner erected a 
magnificent building ten stories in height for 
office and business purposes which bears his name 
so the old Washington is a thing of the past. 

The next hotel above, on the corner of 
Broadway and Morris streets, was and is still 
called the Stevens House, then kept by a Ca- 
nadian on the European plan. This is the 
house Delmonico vacated when he made his 
first up-town move to Broadway and Cham- 
bers streets, some years before. When the 
lease of the Howard Hotel expired the brothers 
Howard opened the new marble and granite 
front building, at Chambers street and Broad- 
way, calling it the Irving House. This be- 
came the swell hotel of the city, and continued 
such until the building of the much larger and 
more elegant Metropolitan, followed later by 
the St. Nicholas which eclipsed in every way 
all competitors. 
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THE UNITED STATES HOTEL. 

This time honored land-mark stood at the 
corner of Fulton and Water Streets. Built of 
granite, six stories in height and surmounted 
by a lofty dome seen from Brooklyn Heights 
opposite or from a crossing ferry boat was very 
imposing. Opened about 1840 by Holt who 
called it Holt's Hotel. It did a very prosperous 
business. Afterwards Carleton was the lessee 
for a number of years. He was succeeded 
by George Terry who was the intimate of Cor- 
nelius Jeremiah, elder son of the late Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt. Terry succeeded to a large 
portion of the son's estate. 

Opposite the Astor on Park Row, stood 
Earle's Hotel; H. L. Powers was clerk there and 
after Earle moved to Canal Street he became 
proprietor, calling it Power's Hotel and during 
the war made a large fortune; afterwards open- 
ing the Grand Central, now called the Broad- 
way Central, in 1870, but under his manage- 
ment the hotel was not a stupendous success. 
At the corner of Park Row and Beekman streets 
stood Lovejoy's, the great headquarters of out- 
going and returning Californians. The charges 
were fifty cents per day for room, and in the 
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basement was an enormous restaurant, with 
low prices, open day and night. The clerks 
here had some ludicrous experiences. On the 
arrival of a California steamer the house was 
soon after thronged with roughly-dressed 
whiskerandos, who, after depositing most of 
their money in the hotel safe, would go out first 
to a barber, then an outfitter, and, returning to 
the house some hours later, would not be recog- 
nized by the clerks; and sometimes it was neces- 
sary for them to be identified by some friend 
better known in order to get the balance of 
their money, so changed were they by the diff- 
erent "artists" through whose hands they had 
passed. Lovejoy was a Boston man, and was 
succeeded by Hoggins, formerly of the Pearl 
Street House, Boston. They both made large 
fortunes in this house. Crossing the City Hall 
Park at the corner of Broadway and Chambers 
street we find Delmonico's, opposite Stew- 
art's (then only) store. This corner for- 
merly formed a portion of the Irving House 
which covered the front of the block from 
Chambers to Reade streets, a handsome build- 
ing of granite. Here the solid men of the town 
met for lunch and a mid-day chat. The busi- 
ness done here by Lorenzo Delmonico was im- 
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mense, even for that day. It was while here 
that he failed through oil speculations, but, 
keeping bravely and steadily on, paid all his 
"shorts" in full with interest, and became the 
talk of the town as an honest and thoroughly 
upright man. Continuing up Broadway, at 
the corner of Leonard street stood the Inter- 
national Hotel with "Taylor's Saloon," the 
latter occupjdng the street floor and basement. 
John Taylor was proprietor of both. This 
saloon was one of the chief lions of the town. 
There had never been nor has there since been 
anything just like it in the matter of size and 
ornate decoration. It was a mass of stucco 
and gilding, each side partitioned off into open 
boxes seating from six to twelve persons, with 
a narrow table in centre. The fittings were of 
walnut and plush. Down the centre of the 
room were tables for larger parties, some of 
them set out "on show," covered with glistening 
plate and glass and tall pyramids of fruit, 
which was considered extreme style in that day. 
Brilliantly lighted at night, and fairly filled 
with richly dressed people, it was a sight to 
behold. The Broadway Theatre was nearly 
opposite, and Wallack's and Niblo's just above, 
and when their performances were over then 
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Taylor's was thronged; so it was certain hours 
of the day by ladies out shopping, all the lead- 
ing retail stores being in its near vicinity. Over 
the saloon were five stories of rooms forming 
the hotel, which did a fine business, as the Euro- 
pean plan of conducting hotels was then be- 
coming popular, and there were but four or 
five in the city at this time. Four blocks 
above stood the Brandreth House, at the cor- 
ner of Canal street — not built of pills, but 
with the money their immense sale brought in. 
The owner. Dr. Brandreth, occupied some of 
the lower part of the house for his business. 
The hotel was opened by one of the Cozzen's 
about 1855. Then it passed in succession 
through many hands, Briggs keeping it for 
many years, and making much money there. 
During '83 it was completely changed over, 
modernized, conducted by M. B. Sweet, one of 
the original proprietors of the Brighton Beach 
Hotel, Coney Island. It was not a success and 
was short lived. 

Continuing up Broadway between Broome 
and Spring streets stood the St. Nicholas, kept 
by Treadwell, Acker and Company. Tread- 
well formerly of the Franklin House, Broadway 
and Dey streets, and John P. Acker, a North 
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River Steamboat Captain. At this time there 
was nothing to compare with this famous hotel, 
even in size or style of appointments, and the 
patrons were largely composed of the best class 
of people coming to the city, officers of 
the Army and Navy and disinguished foreigners. 
Later it was a "toss up" whether the Prince of 
Wales, and Suite would stop here or at the 
Fifth Avenue, but Paran Stevens with his long 
foresight and shrewdness won the day and the 
Prince and his party were domiciled at the Fifth 
Avenue during their stay in New York. The 
Prescott, a very handsome house on the next 
corner above, was at one time quite a rival of its 
larger but no more elegant neighbor, but chang- 
ing hands lost caste, and became a commercial 
house, kept on the European plan. Crossing 
Broadway and continuing up to the corner of 
Prince street, we reach the Metropolitan kept 
by the Lelands whose name was legion. Simeon, 
William, Charles and Warren — I don't think 
I've dropped any, composed the firm with 
several of another generation thrown in as 
clerks. Prominent among these was Lewis, 
or "Lew" as his friends called him, who stood 
at the front so many years. This hotel did a 
large California business and entertained the 
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Japanese embassy, when they visited this 
country in 1860 as guests of the city. Though 
presenting such an imposing front on Broad- 
way, it was only half as large as its neigh- 
bor, the St. Nicholas, being a mere shell, the 
kernel of which, was Niblo's theatre, and a 
large garden and a concert saloon. The latter 
was converted into the main dining room 
when Tweed and Garfield became proprietors. 
In the days of which I write the better class of 
concerts were given here and all the fashionable 
balls. 

AN OLD NEW ENGLAND TAVERN. 

Away back in the forties, in a small village 
in Vermont, and on the main street thereof, 
stood a hotel, painted white, with the usual 
green blinds and piazza, and containing prob- 
ably twenty-five rooms. On the first or main 
floor was the public parlor, dining room and 
bar room; this latter quite spacious, with a 
small bar in one corner, at the back of which 
stood a cupboard with glass doors, through 
which could be seen some half-dozen or more 
glass decanters, large and heavy, containing 
gin, brandy, Medford rum and so-called port 
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wine, and other "remedies;" whiskey, rye and 
Bourbon, being comparatively unknown in that 
part of the country, were not to be had. In 
addition to the above was a bottle of "Stough- 
ton" bitters, a bowl of cut-loaf sugar, a toddy 
stick, and a dice box, that one might know 
by use of the latter whether the drinks were on 
himself or the "other fellow." On one side of the 
room was a large fire-place, capable of burning 
wood of cord length and more; a large long 
handled iron shovel leaned upon one side, 
balanced on the other by its partner, the tongs; 
while lower down could be seen the "flip irons" 
used in cold weather to heat that delectable 
beverage, and so warm the heart of the passing 
guest while toasting his feet at the glowing fire. 
On the other side of the room was a long, broad 
box, serving as a seat by day and a bed for the 
hostler at night, its interior containing all the 
essentials of a bed, screening the same from the 
common gaze by day. Near this latter stood 
a sort of dresser with drawers, its top an in- 
clined desk, used only by the arriving and de- 
parting stage driver, at which he made out his 
waybills, made change, collected his fares, etc.; 
some of these drawers contained heelless slip- 
pers of unblacked leather, the custom being 
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for guests to draw off and leave their boots to be 
blacked or greased, as the order was given, and 
to "scuff" off to bed in the afore-mentioned 
slippers, lighting their way with an accompany- 
ing candle. 

Behind the bar all the cash business of the 
hotel was transacted and the keys of the rooms 
were kept, save those that had been carried 
away by careless persons, or lost; in which case 
it never seemed necessary to duplicate them. 

Another part of the room contained a 
washstand, with a pail of water on a shelf at 
one end, with a tin dipper and a piece of brown 
soap, unscented, reposing in a blue saucer; 
over the stand hung a last century looking-glass 
in a scalloped oak frame, from either side of 
which were suspended by brass chains a brush 
and comb, and nearby on a roller hung a heavy 
homespun flax towel. 

Over the mantel and on some of the walls 
were pasted the likeliest portions of the last 
season's circus bills, while the place of honor 
was held by a framed picture of the fast Hud- 
son River steamboat, "Henry Clay"; and in 
the corner ticked the tall clock, which had 
come down from past grandsires, its dial, be- 
sides the time of day, giving the changes of the 
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moon, alternating with a ship being tossedj^by 
an angry sea. Scattered about the room were 
large, solid and most comfortable chairs, the 
arms of which, as well as some of the backs, 
being embellished with the initials of count- 
less sitters. 

The parlor across the hall was dimly Hghted 
by day, in order that the carpet should not be 
faded. Scattered about were mahogany chairs 
while across a corner stood a sofa, the whole 
covered with horse hair material. In the cen- 
ter a round table, covered with an embossed 
cloth in red and black; and on one side was a 
spindlelegged piano that the landlady of sixty 
years had practiced on, as a girl in her teens, 
such tunes as the "Turkish Grand March," the 
"Battle of Prague," etc., and accompanied 
herself while singing for her admiring friends 
"Sally in Our Alley" and "The Low-Backed 
Car." In one corner, fastened to the wall, was 
a glass case holding several useful articles, 
which had prices attached and an invitation to 
buy; among these were pin cushions, pen wipers, 
some rabbits fashioned from white cotton flan- 
nel, with pink eyes formed of beads, and look- 
ing a little out of condition from frequent hand- 
ling; a wondrous black silk apron, with em- 
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broidered pocket flaps of a style of long ago. 
The whole exhibit had evidently waited for 
purchasers for a long time, and the exchequer 
of the village meeting-house, whose exterior so 
sadly needed painting, had not yet been bene- 
fitted by the handiwork of the Ladies' Sewing 
Society. 

The dining room, with its one long table 
down the center, was bright and sunny, looking 
out upon one side on the village street, and the 
other on a lovely garden filled with hollyhocks, 
prince's feather, marigolds, bachelor buttons, 
and other old-time flowers, alas! seldom seen 
now-a-days. At the lower end was a. sort of 
serving table, and near at hand the kitchen door. 
At the other end of the dining room a door led 
to the bar room, near which was a large table 
devoted to the hats and caps of the diners, re- 
posing in the center of which was a large brazen 
dinner bell, whose cheery call to meals could 
be heard afar down the village street. 

A long shed for hitching horses ran along 
the barn or stable over which was a hall of good 
size, used in winter for balls and other entertain- 
ments, hghted by wall brackets holding whale 
oil lamps; at the far end was a raised platform 
screened in front, where the "four fiddlers in a 
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row" scraped away, and at the end of which 
stood the presiding genius, caUing out in lusty 
tones that could be heard a block away: "All 
hands 'round," "Ladies' grand chain." "Balance 
to your partners," etc. In this hall the per- 
ipatetic theatrical troupe of that time held 
forth at long intervals to the admiring rustic; 
they did not travel with the complete company 
of the present day, with handsomely painted 
scenes and appointments, but with limited 
numbers and few accessories; the practised 
eye could detect in the 'Bob Hayseed' of the 
last act, 'Brudder Bones' of the first, with the 
black only partially washed from his face. It 
was such a company as this, playing "Black 
eyed Susan," "Rent Day," and other old-time 
favorites, that first opened the eyes of the writer 
to the beauties and wonders of the legitimate 
drama — and all for twelve and a half cents 
(children being half price). 

The most interesting and engrossing time 
of day at this tavern was when the stages ar- 
rived from different points; this being what 
in railway parlance would be a junction; they 
came from four directions exchanged passengers, 
parcels and mails. It was an exciting hour of 
the day, and the villagers did full justice to it 
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by their collective presence. A four or six 
horse coach would drive up to the front of the 
tavern, every seat filled, and the rack piled high 
with baggage; under the driver's seat were the 
mail bags and parcels — no express companies 
as yet. The driver jumped down from his place, 
giving the reins to an hostler, and shook him- 
self a moment, giving some order about team 
or parcels, or delivering a message from a brother 
boniface up the road; then, striding into the bar 
room, divested himself of his heavy coat and red 
military sash; the latter a sort of badge of his 
office, much as is the pouch (with the watch set 
in top ) of the tally ho guard of the present day. 
Meanwhile the bartender (clerk) had opened 
the coach door and was assisting ladies and 
others to alight. Other stages began to arrive, 
and the above scene was repeated. 

Passengers, some of whom had regaled 
themselves at the bar, were thronging into the 
dining room, where neatly dressed waitresses 
were seating them and taking their orders for 
supper. Ah! what a supper you could get 
there! Rump steaks from stall-fed cattle; veal 
cutlets done in the appetizing New England 
way; sweet and wholesome ham from the smoke 
house nearby; eggs in any quantity and of un- 
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doubted quality; white and mealy "lady finger" 
potatoes — alas! no more to be had; rice griddle 
cakes with the accompanying maple syrup; 
plump hot biscuits; delicious preserves; the 
never failing doughnut, and last and better than 
all, waffles! 

FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 

Many years ago, at the point where Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue intersect, stood a little 
frame house (with a garden at back), bearing 
this sign over the door, "Madison Cottage". 
It was a roadside house with a large watering 
trough near the door, tempting the thirsty steed 
while his driver was being regaled inside. In 
that day the popular ride out of town was over 
the Bloomingdale road, by which name little 
above this Broadway was known, and long 
before any of the drives in the Central Park were 
finished — in fact, the park at this time was being 
surveyed and laid out. The first French circus 
was exhibited on Corporal Thompson's lot, 
and was known as "Franconi's Imperial Circus 
and Hippodrome." In 1856 Amos R. Eno 
began to build on this lot a block of marble 
stores, but had only reached the second story 
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when the panic of 1857 struck the town as well 
as the whole country — checking this as well as all 
the other building enterprises of any magnitude; 
and so the work was stopped and the walls 
boarded over, and stood thus incomplete until 
Paran Stevens, of Boston, appeared on the scene, 
looking for a suitable hotel in which to extend 
his name and fame. He had formerly had an 
eye on the New York Hotel and the Everett 
House, but these were not in the market. In 
the face of many warnings that it was too high 
up-town, that a hotel above Union Square 
would never pay, etc., etc., he determined to 
take these unfinished stores and complete them 
as a hotel, and the general belief at the time was 
that he advanced the money to finish the build- 
ing, thereby hastening the work and obtaining 
a lower lease. However that may be, the work 
was pushed forward to completion, and the 
house opened in August 23, 1859, as the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Hitchcock, Darling & Com- 
pany, Proprietors. 

It had been called by the public all the time 
during its building the Eno House, but the 
christening did not occur until about the time 
of its opening, which event marked a new era 
for hotels in New York, and a transformation 
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began at once that has never ceased nor even 
lagged — viz., the rapid moving for place near this- 
imposing and elegant hotel by all kinds of 
business, particularly by other hotels. The 
house was opened in a very quiet way, but the 
travelling public began to pour in; and that 
stream kept in motion, without apparent in- 
terruption. In the history of hotels the world 
over, in some respects, there is not a parallel 
to the Fifth Avenue, opened and organized by 
a man then at the head in his school, and imbued 
with ideas of what a perfect hotel should be. 
It kept on with few changes in the management, 
and these wrought around to the originals again 
Mr. Hitchcock retiring from the firm in 1864, 
Mr. Griswold (from A. T. Stewart & Co. ) taking 
his place until 1879, when the latter retired, 
and the former took up the reins again with 
his original interest and standing at the head. 
With the exception of an incorporation of 
fresh blood in the office and steward's depart- 
ments, the house was substantially in the same 
hands all these years. One great factor in suc- 
cess, was its almost perfect working depart- 
ment, and the credit of this perfectness was 
largely due to the architect, the late William 
Washburn, Esq., of Boston, who completed 
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every detail, being on the spot continuously 
until the very finishing up and opening. His 
previous experience had been large, having 
built the Revere, American and Adams Houses 
in Boston, and his latest experience in Boston 
rarely falls to the lot of any man. Some fifty 
years ago, he built the Adams House, a sub- 
stantial structure of granite, calculated to 
stand for all time, and within a few years he 
demolished that, and erected the elegant 
marble house that now adorns the site. 

The location of the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
was unsurpassed. During the Tweed regime, 
quite a slice was cut off from Madison Square, 
thus straightening Broadway; the ugly high 
fence surrounding the square was removed, the 
space between the hotel and square was broad- 
ened, the whole work greatly improving this 
locahty. While Mr. Stevens was engaged in the 
completion of the Fifth Avenue he was pushing 
on the Continental, Philadelphia, of which 
house he had also taken a long lease. This 
house opened the following Spring, making six 
hotels of which this ambitious and indefatigable 
man was at the head, viz.: the Revere and 
Tremont, Boston; Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Continental, Philadelphia; Battle House, Mo- 
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bile, Ala., and Point Clear Hotel, down Mobile 
Bay. Mr. A. B. Darling and Frank Chamber- 
lain were partners in the two latter. Mr. 
Darling came North to connect himself with 
the Fifth Avenue, and within a year or two 
sold out his Southern interests to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who remained there during the war. 

The firm of Hitchcock & DarUng Company 
was composed of Paran Stevens, Hiram Hitch- 
cock, Albert B. Darling. Mr. Hitchcock was 
born in Claremont, N. H., August 27th, 1832, 
educated at an academy in Ludlow, Vt., later 
becoming an instructor there. His eyesight 
beginning to be impaired, he left off books and 
study and went to New Orleans where he be- 
came book-keeper at the St. Charles Hotel. 
Here he was engaged for three winters, coming 
in the summers to the Nahant House, which at 
that time was a link in the chain of P. Steven's 
hotels. When the Fifth Avenue Hotel was 
opened, he became a partner, but he also had 
many outside interests. Was an extensive 
traveller, was a student of ancient art and 
particularly in that of Italy and read many 
papers before societies in New York, attracting 
wide attention both here and in cities of Europe. 
He was made a member of the British society 
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of Biblical Archaeology, and was a member of 
many clubs and associations, a director in 
banks and other institutions. He was presi- 
dent of the Nicaragua Canal Association. He 
built and endowed a fine hospital in memory 
of his wife, in Hanover, N. H., which has been a 
great benefaction to Hanover and all the towns 
about. The details of this sketch of Mr. 
Hitchcock were given me in the two days spent 
together on a railroad and in hotels during the 
famous blizzard of March 1888. I had known 
him from boyhood and he talked freely with me. 
In conclusion I will mention an incident of the 
Spanish War in which he figures, which I be- 
lieve is not generally known. At the time in- 
formation came to this government that a fleet 
was about to sail from some Spanish port to 
bombard, lay waste, and ravish our principal 
seacoast cities, the Navy department com- 
missioned Lieut. Henry Heber Ward to ascer- 
tain the composition and date of sailing of this 
dreaded fleet. Accordingly posing as a Mr. 
Hopkins an Englishman, cruising about in a 
splendidly equipped steam yacht in due time 
acquired the information: "Three battle ships 
and five torpedo boats." Here I quote from 
New York World, March 8th, 1893. 
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"The man who knew the code in the Liver- 
pool ofBce immediately translated the Hopkins 
despatch into a regular cipher. Great Britain 
and the United States being friendly nations, 
there was not the slightest objection to a code 
despatch going under the sea to New York, 
where such a thing from Spain would have been 
impossible. 

This despatch from Liverpool went to no less 
a person than Hiram Hitchcock, proprietor of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New York. The 
story of Mr. Hitchcock's contribution to the 
success of the American Navy has been left to 
this late day, when he is in his grave." 

"Mr. Hitchcock knew the code, too, and 
could read the message. But even in New 
York there were leaks to Madrid, so by another 
code Mr. Hitchcock translated the message 
and sent it in cipher to a man in Washington. 

This man did not know the code, but he 
knew what was to be done. He simply carried 
the message to the Navy Department, and 
turned it over. There it was quickly trans- 
lated into plain English and the authorities 
knew in fifteen minutes the information gleaned 
some hours before by "Mr. Hopkins" the gen- 
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tleman from Montreal, who was so interested 
in his Liverpool stock transactions." 

On fourteenth street between Broadway 
and University place stood the large and stately 
brown stone Penniman Mansion, the scene of 
many brilliant receptions and balls; the family 
going abroad to live it was leased to Lieutenant 
Bartlett, of the Army; it became famous as the 
scene of the "Diamond Wedding," which satire 
brought a challenge from the doughty father 
to the poet author. No blood was shed, how- 
ever, there being no duel. This house became, 
after manifold alterations, the Maison Doree, 
kept by Martinez, who came from San Fran- 
cisco with a fortune made in the same business 
there. It was very elegantly fitted up, and 
afternoons and evenings was thronged with 
fashionable people. Between Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth streets stood the Spingler House. 
The building was formerly occupied as the 
Spingler Institute for Young Ladies, but the 
location becoming encroached upon by busi- 
ness, the owners bought the very elegant brown 
stone house belonging to "the original" Dr. 
Townsend, of sarsaparilla fame, at the corner 
of Fifth avenue and Thirty-fourth streets, and 
moved there, ultimately moving again, when 
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A. T. Stewart purchased that house, which 
was taken down to make way for his stately 
marble palace. 

On the corner of Fifteenth street and Union 
square (east) stood two large dwelling houses 
belonging to the late Courtlandt Palmer, who 
also owned the Union Place Hotel, which were 
occupied by a Mrs. Williams, who kept a fash- 
ionable boarding-house. Some years ago Mr 
A. J. Dam leased the premises, fitted them all 
over, adding another building, and called the 
metamorphosed houses the Union Square Hotel. 

On the northerly side of Union Square 
stood the Everett House, kept by Brittan, 
then Clapp, then Kerner and Birch, then Bor- 
rows, then young Kerner and the late Joe 
Weaver, and then by Kerner alone. It was 
always popular, and alternately has been con- 
ducted first on one plan, then on the other. 
Its near neighbor, the Clarendon, was under the 
same management for many years. 

VICTORIA HOTEL. 

The large irregular building bounded by 
Fifth Avenue, Broadway and Twenty-seventh 
street, built by the late Paran Stevens for an 
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apartment house, and known as the Stevens 
Buildings, was completed in 1872. It was the 
most elaborate in finish, quite the largest, and, 
from its location, the most desirable hotel of 
its kind in the city; but the rents were unusually 
high — some of the suites renting for seven 
thousand dollars a year — and, altogether, it was 
not quite a success as an apartment house, and 
in 1879 it was leased to Mr. Mark Stanfield, a 
well-known Boston merchant — retired — who 
made very extensive alterations and some ad- 
ditions, and here the pecuUar talent of Mr. Wm 
Washburn was availed of, who had been so 
successful in other hotel buildings. The work 
of reconstruction was immense, and occupied 
about one year's time. Meanwhile, there were 
several people in the house, who declared they 
would put up with any amount of inconvenience 
rather than move out, so dining-rooms and a 
working department were- organized on the 
fourth floor, and the work went on; at times 
there were as many as a hundred and fifty 
guests taken care of, and well cared for, too. 
But it was a strain on the steward and other 
employees. In order to get space enough for a 
dining-room the proper size, an addition was 
erected on Broadway of four stories, one of these 
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becoming a part of the new dining-room, the 
others used for rooms and various purposes. 
During the work of regeneration as fast as a 
suite of rooms was completed it was furnished 
■and put in complete order for occupancy; so by 
June 1880, the new part of the hotel being fur- 
nished and the dining-room ready, the hotel 
was considered complete, and, receiving its 
name, "Victoria", entered the lists for popular 
favor and patronage, being one of the largest 
and finest hotels in the city. The hotel became 
a, success at once, and did a large business, 
being well kept, and most desirably located in 
the then very hotel centre. Kate Field, Mme. 
Gerster and Adelaide Phillips were among its 
earliest friends and constant patrons. I was 
for two years employed as buyer and Supt. 
Mr. Stanfield took as partner Mr. Frank Wrisley 
of Boston. 

GILSEY HOUSE. 

At the north-east corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-ninth street, sheltered by an old elm 
tree, stood, until 1870, a neat little white cot- 
tage with green blinds, surrounded by a well- 
kept lawn and beds of flowers, representing 
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what was known as the Greer estate, which 
estate had formerly extended easterly to Fifth 
avenue, and as far south as Twenty-eighth 
street: but as streets were laid out it was sold 
off and curtailed until only the little cottage 
with its patch of green and flower beds was left; 
and when the old lady occupant and owner 
went the way of all flesh, the old tree was cut 
down, the little cottage razed, and in its stead 
began to rise one of the most stately buildings 
to be seen. Peter Gilsey had leased this ground 
for a long term of years, and in the winter of 
1870 had nearly completed the erection of the 
hotel that bears his name. He was the first 
man who ever put up an iron building in the 
city; that was in 1856, at Broadway and Cort- 
land street, and having much faith in that 
material, he resolved to make use of it in this 
later enterprise. The Gilsey House was first 
intended for Robert Coleman of the Coleman 
House; but as he saw it go up until it reached 
eight stories, and realized all he would have to 
go through to furnish and establish it on a pay- 
ing basis, he concluded to remain where he was, 
and leave this larger enterprise to younger 
hands. When near completion it was leased 
to Breslin, Gardner & Co., a firm composed of 
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James H. Breslin (who sold out his interest in 
the St. James, ) Peter Gardner, formerly of the 
New York Hotel and Willard's, Washington, and 
Henry Gilsey, the son of the owner. The house 
was built in the most thorough manner, costing 
about five hundred thousand dollars, and is 
nearly fire-proof. All the original interior deco- 
ration was by Garibaldi, who at that time was 
at the head of his profession in New York. 
The house was opened for business on Monday, 
April 17th, 1871, but the Saturday evening 
before a reception was given by invitation, 
when fully twenty-five hundred people were 
entertained. A fine orchestra was stationed 
on the broad stair landing, and the guests surged 
and swarmed through the entire house from 
eight o'clock until midnight, every room being 
open and every gas-burner lighted. A boun- 
teous collation was spread in the lower res- 
taurant, and wines served without stint. Late 
in the evening it was feared that the stock of 
champagne, which had been liberally provided, 
would give out. When this contingency was 
suggested in the hearing of Mr. Gilsey, Sr., that 
gentleman spoke up, "Send out and borrow 
some — let them swim in it," and verily I believe 
some heads did swim from the effects of it. 
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Never was a hotel opening more brilliant or 
more satisfactory both to guest and host. 

On the Sunday following the house was 
closed for a general cleansing, which it sadly 
needed, and on Monday opened for business. 
The first day's arrivals were eighty-five, and on 
the following Saturday evening the house was 
full, and this state of things continued for 
years. 

At the opening the writer was room clerk, 
later being made Superintendent and general 
buyer. The first name on the register was 
John F. Tracy, the Chicago railroad magnate, 
others following were Francis H. Tows and 
wife, Hudson Hoagland and wife, Joseph Mills 
and wife. All these and many others of promi- 
nence in social and financial rank made this 
their permanent home. Before many months 
it became a positive necessity to have more 
room, not only for guests but to enlarge the 
working department. Accordingly two large 
private houses in Thirtieth street that abutted 
on the hotel were leased and connected. This 
gave several fine suites and private dining 
rooms. 

In one of the houses the Army and Navy 
Club was located for a time, in their early or- 
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ganization. Among the early and constant 
patrons were the Larz Anderson family of 
Cincinnati, and its diverging branches, and 
many others from that city. One Sunday 
morning General Wessells, coming to the office 
from the restaurant, exclaimed "Why you 
have all Cincinnati here." "Well;" I repUed. 
"we have sixty-six not counting children." 
Many Albany and Troy people were numbered 
among our patrons. The Comings, Tibbets 
Peckhams, Dorsheimers, Tremaines and from 
Buffalo came Grover Cleveland and Ex-Pres. 
Filmore and wife. The latter arriving at night 
and their baggage being delayed, my wife and 
self had the honor and pleasure of providing 
them with night clothing and other necessities. 
The Earl of Caithnes, his son-in-law. Sir George 
Elliott and their families bound for a ranch in 
the West owned by the latter; I recall their 
arrival on a bright Sunday morning, having 
walked up from the Cunard pier, with their 
servants, their baggage coming later in hacks, 
forty-six pieces, none larger than a portmanteau. 
When the Pope created Archbishop McCloskey 
a Cardinal, the hat and other vestments per- 
taining to the office were brought over by an 
officer of the Papal Guard, rooms being en- 
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gaged for him by order of the Archbishop. He 
was a commanding figure, standing more 
than six feet, and when arrayed in regimentals, 
with his helmet and plumes, created no little 
interest, passing through the hall on his way 
to his carriage. Another interesting event 
was the arrival with his tutor, of the young 
Prince Agustine de Yturbide, once a claim- 
ant to the throne of Mexico who was on his 
way to Europe. A handsome bright young 
man of quiet, unassuming manner. When 
Maximilian became Emperor of Mexico in the 
early sixties, having no children of his own, 
he adopted Yturbide (they say in Mexico City 
that he bought the boy from his mother) and 
made him his heir. About that time, how- 
ever, Maximilian was captured and shot. The 
whole thing, therefor was over for Yturbide so 
far as the Empire and Crown of Mexico was 
concerned, but in 1888 he was an officer in the 
Mexican army. His conduct, however, was 
such that President Diaz, revoked his com- 
mission and for a time imprisoned him. Soon 
after he was sent out of the country. After 
this he spent years in Washington. He is 
now and has been for several years, a mem- 
ber of the Franciscan Order at Brookland, D. C. 
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General Thaddeus L. Mott of the Army of 
the Khedive of Egypt with his Greek wife, 
and Gen'l. James McQuade, one of the 
Civil War veterans were also guests. These 
two were warm friends and were often engaged 
in fighting their battles over again and chaffing 
one another. Gen'l. McQuade would come to 
the office, and ask "Have you seen that effete 
Egyptian this morning?" (Gen'l. Mott was 
quite tall and stout). Later Gen'l. Mott would 
ask "Has anyone seen that red mouthed Irish 
General?" Gen'l. Mott in showing a box con- 
taining many rare and precious stones, and 
many other articles of value was asked how he 
had obtained them, laughing, answered, "Why, 
we would get word that Bedouins were attack- 
ing a caravan, we would send soldiers to scatter 
or capture them, on their return they were 
corralled and the officers would go through 
them for plunder they had taken from the 
Bedouins who in turn had ravaged the caravan." 

In 1872 the firm extended their philactaries 
by combining with A. T. Stewart and assuming 
charge of the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga. 
Mr. Breslin's long connection with other houses 
in Saratoga and wide, just popularity ffiled the 
house and it was a great success for the years 
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they continued there. The following year, 
Breslin, Gardner & Co., with Edward Purcell, 
a hotel man from Rochester, took a lease of 
another property owned by A. T. Stewart, the 
Metropolitan Hotel, New York, which had been 
leased by William Tweed, and extravagantly 
fitted and furnished for his son and partner, 
Garfield. But the Tweed's slump put the 
Hotel on the market. Breslin, Gardner and 
Co., after two or three years found it unpro- 
fitable and gave it up. 

HOTEL NETHERWOOD, NEW JERSEY 

In the Spring of 1878 I joined Mr. Breshn 
in the management of the new Hotel Nether- 
wood, beautifully situated on high ground near 
the city of Plainfield, built of brick, the interior 
finished in California Redwood, with many 
private bathrooms and an elevator. Opened 
in June it rapidly filled with the best of New 
York and Brooklyn people. There were many 
fine entertainments and frequent dances, and 
there being much local talent available, in- 
creased the interest and pleasure. Lander's 
orchestra was engaged, which insured good 
music for dancing and accompaniments. At 
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mid-season we had a very swell balmasque; 
the dresses and jewels were verj^ beautiful. 
The hotel company owning extensive green 
houses provided the hotel and guests with all 
the flowers wanted, for the asking. Among 
our guests were Francis P. Freeman and family, 
Capt. Jacob Vanderbilt, and his maiden sister, 
"Aunt Phoebe," Mrs. Vanderbilt, widow of the 
Commodore, her mother and family. The 
Spanish minister and his suite were with us 
part of the summer. The hotel was kept full 
until it closed, September 15th. The following 
year we continued with about the same people 
and conditions as before, but neither of us 
wanted another lease. 

WILLARD'S HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

After closing Hotel Netherwood, September 
'78, I went as manager to Willard's Hotel 
Washington, which had been leased by Breslin 
& Cooke. We found the old house in dreadful 
condition having been closed for months, 
denuded of furniture and machinery it pre- 
sented a sorry spectacle. Repairs were begun 
at once, many private baths installed, the whole 
interior renovated and with new furnishings 
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the old hotel blossomed out and was in better 
condition than ever before and when reopened 
the week before Congress assembled, rapidly 
filled with patrons. Two U. S. Senators, Ham- 
lin and Eustis and some twenty-five Congress- 
men were among the numbers. Many large 
banquets were given during the winter. The 
first by the proprietors to the Press of Washing- 
ton and representatives of the Press of the 
country generally, residents in Washington. 
They had a "plentiful time" as one expressed it. 
Another dinner was given by the friends and 
admirers of John McCuUough, the tragedian 
at the close of a brilliant engagement, Decem- 
ber 7th, 1878. It was a spontaneous tribute 
by many of the most distinguished citizens 
and officers of the Army and Navy. 

Gov. A. R. Shepherd, more generally known 
as the "Boss," made the arrangements, and 
the writer was sent to ask General Sherman 
to preside. He kindly consented, and any 
one who has ever sat at table with him at the 
head will remember his very happy manner at 
such times. This occasion was spoken of as a 
banquet. I noticed that every dinner party 
in Washington consisting of more than a 
dozen or twenty persons was thus designated. 
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The festivity here epoken of was more properly 
a, supper, as the hour was late — necessarily so 
not to interfere with Mr. McCullough's profes- 
sional duties. Accordingly, as soon as the play 
was over, hurriedly exchanging the scarlet and 
ermine robes of the Cardinal Richelieu for a 
dress suit he was ushered into the spacious din- 
ing-room and welcomed by some one hundred 
of his friends and admirers assembled to do him 
honor, among whom (quoting from the dinner 
card) were: Chief Justice Waite, Justice Miller, 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, Secretary John Sherman, 
Postmaster General Key; Senators Gordon, 
Blaine, Beck, Matthews, Garland, Gonover, Dor- 
sey, Armstrong; Hons. S.S.Cox, E. I. Ellis, Milton 
Sayler, Banning, Blackburn, Robert C. Schenck; 
Robert J. Ingersoll, Dr. Bliss, George B. Cork- 
hill, Governor E. McCook, Stilson Hutchings, 
John A. Cockerell, Col. Boudinot, Frank Hat- 
ton, Hallet Kilbourne, General Van Vliet, et 
id omnes. The honored guest was escorted 
by Governor Shepherd to his seat next General 
Sherman, and the festivities began. Many 
speeches were listened to and wit unUmited 
flowed with the wine. It was here that Blaine 
and Blackburn shook hands "across the bloody 
chasm" amid deafening cheers. Songs were 
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sung by Col. Boudinot, who had a wide repu- 
tation in that direction. General Sherman 
called for "The Sword of Bunker Hill," which 
was feelingly and thrillingly rendered by another 
of the guests. The festivities were kept up 
until about two in the morning, and I doubt 
if any one there ever forgot the complimentary 
banquet to John McCullough. 

This old hotel from its convenient and most 
desirable location had always been a sort of 
headquarters and meeting place for the large 
number of those "hangers on" that thronged 
Washington every winter, living in boarding 
houses and small hotels, having no quarters 
central and convenient enough adopted Willard's 
The undesirables we got rid of, but an army 
remained. The corridors were thronged nearly 
all day and until late at night. 

It was here that the writer had great pleasure 
and honor of knowing General W. T. Sherman, he 
being a frequent caller at the hotel. One day 
I was presented by Gov. Shepherd and told him 
of my relationship to one of his corps com- 
manders, Maj. Gen. Mower. He was interested 
and spoke highly of his abilities, (as he does in 
his book). A pleasing incident is connected 
with General Sherman, showing his goodwill 
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and large heartedness toward the widow of 
Gen'l. Mower. After the death of her husband, 
the widow and three children who had been 
living in Washington, returned to her home at 
New London, Conn. Gen. Sherman knowing 
her financial circumstances were not of the best, 
wrote urging her to apply for the oSice of post- 
mistress of New London, to have petition drawn 
up and signed by business men and others and 
bring to him at Washington. This she did 
and after the usual delays obtained the ap- 
pointment and held the office for a term. He 
also, through President Hayes, secured the ap- 
pointment of her son as Cadet at West Point 
but the lad could not pass the physical exami- 
nation. 

A frequent caller at the hotel with whom I 
had a very pleasant acquaintance, was Mr. 
Samuel Ward, (brother of Julia Ward Howe) 
known by his intimates as "Sam" Ward. A 
good story teller, good friend to know and, as 
was well known, a hon vivant of the highest 
class. One day in calling he sent for me, and asked 
some service which I was glad to render, "do 
this my boy and I'll tell you how to cook a Sam 
Ward ham." For the benefit of those who do 
not know I will give the rule as given me: 
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"Soak the ham (preferably a "Smithfield" ) 
over night, skin side up, put on to boil with 
small bunch tied up of sweet hay, when nearly 
done pour off the water and finish boiling with 
white wine." Serve cold. At John Chamber- 
lain's famous restaurant this was always on 
call. 

In 1879 Mr. Breslin came down from New 
York for an extended stay sending me to take 
his place at the Gilsey House. 



OLD TIME RESTAURANTS 

In 1857 there were few restaurants down 
town, the best known and patronized by Wall 
Street men and merchants were Delmonico's 
in Beaver St., one in the Stevens House, lower 
Broadway, the original stand of Delmonicos, 
Clarke's, Maiden Lane. Excepting small oyster 
houses in different sections, this was about 
all. 

In Beaver street, not far from the Produce, 
Cotton and Stock exchanges, is a venerable 
building Imown as "Delmonico's of Beaver 
street." Its front is adorned by a portico of 
marble said to have been brought from Pom- 
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peii by some ambitious citizen who intended it 
to adorn his own private residence; but its fate 
was diverted in some way, and by the purchaser 
it was placed where it now is, an historical and 
interesting architectural feature of the neigh- 
borhood. This is one of the busiest places in 
this very busy locality, and has been in the 
possession of this celebrated family of caterers 
since they first made their start in New York; 
and from this estabHshment have been graduated 
all the cooks, head waiters, etc., which have 
furnished the "help" of their other houses. In 
their calender they all date back primarily to 
Beaver street. 

In Thames street, near Trinity Churchyard, 
is an oldtime place known as "Old Tom's," 
with its cobwebbed ceiling (a feature of the 
place, ) musty ale, nice steaks and chops, and 
old-time service which has been zealously 
guarded from any "new-fangled notions." It 
carries one back to the time when this was in 
the heart of the city, and the City Hall was up 
town. Its patrons are among the best class 
of down-town business men, many of whom have 
been going there for years, and will not be 
diverted by the newer and more showy places. 

"Sutherland's "was another famous down- 
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town eating house, in Liberty street, near Broad- 
way. John Sutherland bought the building 
many years ago, fitting up the whole of the 
four or five stories for his business. The first 
and second were for general restaurant purposes; 
the others divided into rooms convenient for 
dinner parties. His patrons were among the 
best people doing business down town. The 
proprietor a genial, whole-souled man, and a 
first-class caterer. The late Sam Ward was a 
warm personal friend of his, and undoubtedly 
gave him many a valuable hint, and when in 
New York was a daily frequenter of Suther- 
land's. 

The Fulton Market oyster houses are a 
household word, and nearly as familiar to Bos- 
ton people as to those of New York and Brook- 
lyn. Al. Dorlon's was perhaps the best known 
of these, and no one ever seeing and knowing 
the late "Al." would forget him. A tall and 
portly figure, with a countenance beaming with 
good-nature, full of fun, running over with good 
stories; no one ever left his place dissatisfied, 
nor without a determination to come again. 

A wealthy broker died, the other day, at a 
fashionable up-town hotel, who years ago began 
his business career opening the "succulent 
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bivalve" in one of these same oyster houses, 
and almost any day could be seen there during 
the lunch hour (though on the outside of the 
counter, ) often alluding to his boyish appren- 
ticeship and experience with an oyster-knife, 
with no thought of false pride. In the new 
structure these eating houses are more elegant 
and on a larger scale, and the waiters, instead 
of serving in their shirtsleeves, wear coats, but 
I doubt if things taste any better than they 
did years ago, when one sat at clean, uncovered 
tables, using steel knives and forks, stone mugs 
for ale and beer, much of the time being spent 
in chasing about looking for the little fringed 
doyley called by courtesy a napkin. 

The Belmont, in Fulton street, near Broad- 
way, was a famous house for cheap, well- 
cooked meals, and in the strawberry season the 
sales of this edible were immense, the outside 
of the building being festooned with the little 
baskets in which at that day the fruit was 
brought in from New Jersey. It was a well- 
known fact that as many as three thousand 
people had been fed here in a single day. In 
the early hours of the morning the newsboys 
and bootblacks thronged in for their break- 
fasts. One piece of meat, a boiled potato, a 
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slice of bread, butter ad lib., and a cup of coffee 
were sold for fifteen cents. 

At the corner of Broadway and Thirteenth 
street, down-stairs, was a well -patronized 
resort for actors. Old ale, rarebits, chops and 
oysters were set forth in the best manner. 
McGill was proprietor, formerly a partner with 
Fearing in the Exchange Coffee House, Boston, 
and who might have been proprietor of the 
Tremont House, but for a little misplaced con- 
fidence. Tucker had kept there, failed, and the 
house was closed. McGill was filled with the 
idea that it would be the house for him; he was 
a popular landlord and good caterer, but feared 
to engage in what seemed to him a great un- 
dertaking without having good advice, and a 
friend told him to apply to Paran Stevens, 
who had been so successful at the Revere for 
some four years, who could tell him all the ins 
and outs of first-class hotel business, and warn 
him of pitfalls, if there were any. He had the 
interview and was advised to have nothing to 
do with it; the house he said was old, and run 
down by bad management, and would never 
again do a first-class business; so McGill gave up 
the idea. In a few days the Tremont was 
leased by Paran Stevens, and shortly after 
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McGill departed for New York, where I first 
knew him and from whom I heard this story. 

An old-time oyster and eating house kept 
by Van Name & Son (a name as closely identi- 
fied with the oyster interest in New York as 
that of Atwood is in Boston ) must not be passed 
by in this recital. Originally under Barnum's 
Museum, at Broadway and Fulton streets, they 
repeatedly moved, until they reached the vicini- 
ty of Broadway and Thirtieth street. The old 
familiar signs have been carried along that hung 
over the door, bearing the legend, "Live and let 
live," and the one over the oyster bar, "De 
profundis clamavi," and many a one who reads 
this will remember conning this latter while 
partaking of his half dozen served glibly and 
smilingly by "Old Tom" of "Oyster Bay." 

In Dey sti-eet, just off Broadway, was a 
quiet, Quakerish sort of place, where no drinks 
were sold, but where most excellent meals 
could be had at a low price known as "Parker's." 
Here, in the season, could be had the best buck- 
wheat cakes in town, and really a fine dinner 
for fifty cents. 

In John street, right around the corner from 
the Howard Hotel, Stewart opened a bar-room 
in 1860 which has since become one of the best- 
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known places in town. It took every dollar he 
had to clean out and stock his place, so no 
money was thrown away on ornamentation or 
gewgaws. His wines and liquors were of the 
very best, and his attendants were neatly and 
plainly dressed, and Stewart saw to it that 
they treated everybody politely and civilly, 
but never intruded themselves. This place 
soon got a name which it has always retained — 
that of being the best bar-room down town. 

Just off Broadway, in Twenty-seventh 
street, was one of the institutions of the town — 
George Brown's chop house. During the day 
very few people were seen here, but at night — 
and nearly, all night — it was filled with the 
hungry and thirsty, who came for a chat over 
beer, ale and the best chops and rarebits ob- 
tainable. Here after eleven o'clock, you would 
meet the leading members of the theatrical 
profession, down town brokers and bankers, and 
that ubiquitous genius, "the young-man-about 
town." The host was a short, thick-set man 
about sixty five, with a countenance beaming 
with good-nature; an actor of no small repute, 
who commenced his career on the stage of the 
old National Theatre in Boston, afterwards 
removing to New York, where he was a mem- 
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ber of Wallack's company for years. He 
married the sister of the wives of the late 
William Florence and Barney WilUams. As 
a consequence of his theatrical life he accumu- 
lated a large number of photographs and prints 
of the famous actors and actresses of the past 
and present, and as they hung thickly upon the 
walls of the different rooms, of themselves proved 
an interesting attraction. 

MANHANSET HOUSE, SHELTER ISLAND, 
L. I. 

In the winter of '87 and '88 while spending 
some weeks in Woodstock, Vt., I received an 
offer through Mr. Breslin to become Manager 
of the above house at Shelter Island. I was to 
meet the owner in New York and to conclude 
the engagement, the request coming at the time 
of the great blizzard. No trains had arrived nor 
departed from our town for two days. It was 
the end of a branch road. On this day, 
March 12th, I was told a train would leave for 
the junction sometime. It proved to be at mid- 
day, and we left fearing no delay when we 
reached the main line. At the junction I was 
fortunate enough to meet my old friend, Mr. 




THE MAHHANSSET 
From a wood engraving. 
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Hiram Hitchcock, coming from Hanover. — 
Our train with many passengers who had been 
storm bound, started down the Connecticut 
River all right but not speeding. On reaching 
Bellows Falls we were told confidentially, by con- 
ductor, that the train could not go beyond 
Brattleboro, as the road was not open and he 
advised us on reaching there to leave train 
by last car in order to secure carriage to hotel 
as the blockade had filled the town with strang- 
ers. Fortunately at the hotel we were allotted 
a parlor with two cots and made very comforta- 
ble. We had no news from the outside world 
as all wires were down. The next day at four 
P. M., a train started for Springfield which was 
reached in good time, but we could proceed no 
further for entering the old station we were 
confronted with a sign of ominous import, 
"All trains discontinued." 

The hotel as at Brattleboro was filled with 
detained passengers, but we were taken care 
of, being assured we could get through to New 
York, next day. There was to have been a 
wedding at the hotel by parties of some local 
prominence. The wedding gifts were displayed 
in one of the private parlors. The bride was 
arrayed and the vested clergyman in attendance. 
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Everyone there but the groom, he was some- 
where between Springfield and New Haven 
but no one knew where. After waiting hours, 
the wedding was declared off until the groom 
could be found. 

The next day at 12 o'clock the train was 
sent out to New York and going to office to 
telegraph my wife, the operator accepted my 
message and placing it on a spindle, smilingly 
assured me it would go as soon as the hne was 
open, but there were 106 ahead of me. Our 
train left at noon, reaching New York about 
six o'clock. After my arrival at the Murray 
Hill hotel I began to hear of the trials the 
hotel suffered in getting stores, coal and other 
essentials from down town. A string of coal 
carts were blocked in 42nd street and Lexing- 
ton avenue and wheel-barrows were used to 
bring coal from there to keep the boilers going. 
Snow was piled high in every street. The next 
day with one of the owners I started for Man- 
hanset House. The Long Island R. R. had 
been blocked for two days and no trains over 
Greenport Division, but one was to leave at 
3 p. M. It was filled with passengers. Going 
down the conductor who had not had his 
-clothes off for two days, pointed out the bad 
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places he had encountered coming up. The snow 
had melted and for miles the tracks were covered 
with water several inches deep, which necessi- 
tated slow running. At one point the conductor 
pointed out a farm house a half a mile away, 
whose owner had fed the passengers coming up 
the night before, his train having been stalled 
there. The women of the house were up all 
night, cooking, making bread and so forth. It 
was a large market garden farm and had plenty 
of vegetables and milk on hand, and with 
hams, salt pork and so forth, gave good meals 
which were brought to the train for the women 
and children, and the cars were kept warm by 
wood and coal to supply the engine whose 
stock of coal was exhausted. 

We reached Greenport at nine o'clock, 
having been on the road six hours, the ordin- 
ary run being made in two. We found a good 
hot supper and warm rooms at the homelike, 
comfortable Inn. The next day went over to 
Shelter Island. The winter ferry being a cat 
boat with a little cuddy in which was a red hot 
salamander stove. I got ashore with no diffi- 
culty and made an inspection of the property — 
the hotel, and about a dozen cottages. Repairs 
and improvements were going on in the hotel. 
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We returned to New York next day and shortly 
after I returned to Vermont. In May I opened 
an office in Union Square, with a clerk in charge 
to rent rooms. My wife and I went down to 
Manhanset, taking servants with us to put 
things in order for the opening in June. The 
caretaker with his family occupied a cottage, 
near the hotel, and it was here we had our meals. 
Early in June about two weeks before the 
opening as we sat reading by the large open 
fire one evening, the sound of wheels stopping 
at the side door aroused us. Going out with a 
lantern found two gentlemen and a driver, 
seated in an outlandish farm wagon, drawn by 
a pair of horses. "Is it possible for you to 
take us in for the night. I know the hotel is 
not open but my Uncle is not very well, and 
we cannot get over to Greenport until morn- 
ing." My wife said that she could make them 
comfortable and they came in, the driver bring- 
ing in their baggage. I had a good supper un- 
derway in cottage and as soon as they had 
made themselves comfortable were shown in. 
Introducing themselves as Walter Langdon 
and his nephew, S. Nicholson Kane, and after 
the cigars were Ughted they told their story 
in front of a blazing fire. They had been at the 
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hotel on Fire Island for two weeks. Mr. Lang- 
don hoping for a release from asthma, but the 
mosquitoes drove them out and they had 
started for Greenport, coming in a boat and 
landing at the upper end of Shelter Island they 
had there engaged the farmer to bring them to 
the ferry landing. Nearing the hotel and seeing 
lights they thought possibly they might be 
taken in for the night, with no thought of being 
able to have such a "delicious supper." The 
next day Mr. Kane went to New York having 
arranged to have his uncle remain indefinitely 
and take his meals with us in the cottage and 
he to come down two or three times a week 
and spend the night. The dear old gentleman 
proved the most delightful companion. At 
evening sitting in front of our big bright fire, 
kept alive by big stumps and logs from our 
woods, he told of his extensive travels over 
most of the world, in fact a good deal of his 
life. He was born in one of the houses removed 
to complete the Astor House. Later his father 
Judge Woodburry Langdon bought an exten- 
sive estate near Poughkeepsie calling it Hyde 
Park, (now owned by Frderick W. Vanderbilt) 
to which on his father's death he succeeded. 
While quite a young man he married Dorothea, 
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daughter of the first John Jacob Astor. Dur- 
ing Mr. Langdon's stay with us he met with a 
very painful accident. He had bought a yawl 
or dinghy, and stepped a mast with a leg of 
mutton sail. In favorable weather would sail 
about the bay sometimes going as far as Gard- 
iner's Island and always alone. One day in 
returning from quite a cruise he thought to 
land at Dinah's Rock, some half mile below the 
hotel where was a landing stage and a shelter 
for picknickers. Two gentlemen following in 
a cat boat a little behind him saw his intention 
to land and while watching, observed that in 
stepping from his boat he had fallen and lay 
upon the rocks. Getting out oars they made 
haste to reach and lift him up. Finding that 
he was seriously hurt and was the guest of the 
hotel one of the gentlemen ran along the beach 
to the hotel and told his story. The house phy- 
sician accompanied him in a carriage and 
shortly he reached his room. An examina- 
tion proved that he had broken his arm. In a 
day or two he was about with his arm in a sling 
and seemed much as usual, but no more sailing 
that season. His boat was laid by until the 
following year. Mr. Nicholson Kane was very 
well versed in nautical matters, having been 
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commodore of the N. Y. Yacht Club, a graduate 
of the Naval Academy and one of the two 
highest graduates of his class, chosen by Ad- 
miral Farragut as aids to accompany him on 
his visits to the different capitals of Europe. 
Shortly after his return he decided to leave 
the Navy and devote his time to the care of his 
uncle and he remained with him while he lived. 
Another patron of the hotel who was also 
one of the owners had a thrilling, interesting 
and very unique experience visiting Paris 
during the Franco-Geiman War. He was a mer- 
chant in New York with a branch in Paris, and 
anxious to learn personally the condition of his 
affairs there. His friend a partner of Tiffany 
& Company was also of the same mind and 
intention and joined him. Paris was besieged 
and surrounded by the German Army. Pro- 
ceeding to Berlin, through the United States 
Minister, they procured passes into the German 
lines and from the general commanding at 
Metz a pass out. At Berlin they had been 
joined by a German merchant also anxious for 
business reasons to get into Paris and he was of 
much help. At the village where they left^the 
German lines they bought a donkey and cart in 
which to put their baggage bu3ang lots of 
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swartzbrod and other cooked provisions. One 
dark night they entered Paris. Not a street 
light burning, but all of them being familiar 
with the city proceeded to the hotel where they 
always lived while in the city. They found the 
old landlord surprised and overjoyed to see 
them. The hotel was closed only the family 
living there. Embracing my friend, the old 
gentleman exclaimed, "Oh! I am so glad to see 
you, did you drop from heaven?" "Sorry I 
am but nothing to eat can I give you, the last 
of the barrel of hams Mr. X — sent me from 
Cincinnati was cooked today but plenty of 
wine." "Never mind, dear sir, we have a load 
of bread and other food at the door." So they 
were made comfortable. The next day after 
formal calls upon Minister Washb urn they 
made investigation of their affairs and found 
everything intact. 

The annual assembling of the New York 
Yacht Fleet in the bay directly in front of the 
hotel was the most brilliant and enlivening 
sight. One morning we saw anchored sixty 
sail and steam yachts. The Atlantic Yacht 
Fleet was also seen every summer in our waters. 
Balls on these occasions were given at each of the 
hotels in compliment to the gallant yachtsmen. 
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In the summer of 1889 I was engaged as 
superintendent of the new Plaza Hotel, New 
York which was to open in October. But 
some change of building plan and other mat- 
ters caused delay and the hotel did 
not open until the following year, so we re- 
turned to Manhanset House for the season of 
1890, which made three seasons of my incum- 
bency as Manager. One year was much like 
another, about the same people and the house 
full from July first to September tenth. Among 
the patrons this last season I was rejoiced to 
welcome my old friend or rather my friend of 
old times (for years ago we had each agreed 
never to grow old) Mr. Isaac H. Bromley, who 
announced his coming in the following charac- 
teristic letter: 

Fort Griswold House, 
New London, August 5th, 1890. 
My dear Mr. Mower: — 

You may have observed a certain uncer- 
tainty about the weather this year that leaves 
nothing certain except a certain wetness as it 
were. 

In this certain sort of uncertainty I don't 
like to fix a day certain to come over to Shelter 
Island, but my present purpose is to come on 
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Saturday of this week at which time God so 
willing I shall drop in on you from some one of 
the "floating palaces" which daily flit from 
shore to shore. 

Flitting from shore to shore is rather good, 

don't you think so? Quite different from 

from floor to floor. 

Yours in the bond of the Gospel, 
(Signed) ISAAC H. BROMLEY. 

I am' glad to improve this opportunity of 
paying my respects to the memory of my old 
friend. Our acquaintance began at the old 
Howard Hotel in civil war days and continued 
pleasantly and uninterruptedly until his death. 
At each hotel I was afterward connected with, 
he would at sometime make his coming known, 
usually through the medium of a humorous 
letter. As is well known, he was for some years 
connected with the New York Tribune, edi- 
torially, and by his will, founded the chair of 
Journalism at Yale University of which he was an 
honored alumnus. 

HOTEL DETECTIVES. 

One of the most important officers about a 
hotel, is the house detective. He is chosen for 
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his intelligence, probity and large experience 
and I may add, his acquaintance with many of 
the "light fingered gentry." Those of this class 
who know him and are known by him will avoid 
going where he is. An illustration will suffice. 

One day standing in the front door of the 
Plaza Hotel, talking with our house officer, a 
young good looking fellow came along and as 
he saw the officer said, "Hello, Jim, you here?" 
"Yes," answered Jim, "and here to stay, you 
keep away." "All right, so 'long." J 

The first loss from thieves occurring at the 
Plaza Hotel, and there was no other of conse- 
quence, at any subsequent time, was this wise. 
A gentleman and son from the West, arriving in 
the morning, went to their room to make a 
change, and left the key in the office. After a 
change of watch, clerk and bellboy, a young 
man came in and asked for the key to room X, 
went up, packed one of the two bags with what 
he wanted and went down and out. The bell- 
boy of the floor sat within a few feet of him, 
not having seen either of the rightful occupants, 
had no suspicion, especially as the man said, 
"I will leave key in door for my partner who 
will be up soon," and sure enough he came with 
his son, and then there was trouble. The 
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officer was sent for and a list of lost articles 
made. The thief was described by bell-boy and 
a search began, but it was some days after the 
party left for home before anything was found, 
A visit to two or three pawn shops, brought 
to light the bag and all the missing articles, 
save a cheap opera glass. The clothing was 
sent out and cleansed and pressed and for- 
warded, but the thief was undiscovered. 

Another case of an employe. I received 
a letter from the Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
asking to be considered if there should be va- 
cancies, in case of key clerks, restaurant cash- 
iers, or checkers, as there were always needy 
applicants for such places with good records 
and references. Shortly after a vacancy oc- 
curring in the gentlemen's cafe, application was 
made as requested, and an applicant presented 
himself, warmly recommended by the Secre- 
tary. The young man was of good appear- 
ance, about twenty years of age, and apparently 
fairly well educated. He had come from Bos- 
ton, with a good letter from the Secretary of 
the Association there to the one in New 
York. After talking with him awhile he was 
engaged, was instructed in his duties and the 
next day went to work and did very well. 
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This went on for about three months. He 
had a good room and his meals in the hotel. 
Salary $25. per month. He worked six hours 
one day and twelve the next. The other cash- 
ier the same. The rule was the cashier at the 
closing hour, twelve P. M. of his long day to 
bring his cash box with a bank of $25. and the 
receipts of the evening to the office, which was 
put away by the night clerk. In the morning 
audited by the private book-keeper. One 
morning I was sent for and confronted with the 
empty cash box, save a little change, to make a 
'"rattle." A call at the young man's room 
found that he had not occupied it. The bird 
had flown with' about $150. The officer made 
a search but he was not found. "But I'll find 
him yet" and he did. About six months after, 
he being out on an errand while awaiting on 
Sixth Avenue for a car, down came the runaway 
cashier from the telegraph pole where he had 
been at work, under the direction of a man 
standing near. The officer asked him to go 
with him and they went to the nearest station 
house, and in police court next morning he made 
a charge against him and soon after in general 
sessions of court, he on account of his youth, 
escaped the penitentiary, but was sent for two 
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years to Elmira. The officer in a sort of third 
degree conversation with the prisoner, found 
that until quite recently he had been Uving 
with a married sister over on the East side, 
whose husband kept a small shop, living over 
head. CalUng there I was told he had not 
been seen for sometime, but they wished they 
knew where he was, for on leaving them he had 
taken articles of value from the store and 
growing confidential said they had found out 
that in order to come to New York from Boston 
he had stolen and sold his father's watch. A 
fine chap to handle other people's money. 

I do not mean to cast any reflection on the 
great and good work done by the Y. M. C. A. 
Far from it. With the large number of young 
men for whose good they labor it is not strange 
that occasionally they encounter a "black 
sheep." 

HOTEL HERMITS. 

"Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn." 

This, a borrowed caption I will use in illus- 
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tration of a certain class of single men who 
make their homes in hotels and know no other. 
When the Howard Hotel closed in 1868 there 
were three elderly men, to use the expression 
of one of them "thrown on the world", where 
to go they did not know, it was in one case 
really pathetic. He had been in the same room 
for twenty-seven years, had grown old in it, 
had no near relations to make a home with, and 
said to me, "Don't know where to go, have got 
to begin all over again," finally going to the 
Astor House. Another case, a gentleman came 
to the Plaza Hotel, when it opened who told 
me his hotel history, coming to New York 
when a young man, he went to the Franklin 
House, Broadway and Dey Street, then a fine 
first class hotel with many ■ resident families. 
In winter it was very gay, frequent dancing and 
card parties and one or more swell balls, it was 
a large congenial home for all of them. A few 
years later the St. Nicholas opened, one of the 
Franklin Hotel partners going into the firm, 
several of his boarders going with him, my in- 
formant among them, and here he stayed for 
some years, going to the Fifth Ave. when that 
hotel opened, where he remained for thirty-one 
years, moving up to the Plaza when it was 
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opened in 1890 and was there when^I left^'^in 
1897, and so on to 1905 when the hotel closed. 
Where did he go then? 

HOTEL CLERKS. 

To say a word for the hotel clerk. There 
is no business nor profession where the demands 
made upon a clerk are so many and so varied; 
he must be always well dressed, always pleas- 
ant, never have an aching tooth or bad head- 
ache, always on time, and know nearly every- 
thing; be ready to advise a person which church 
to attend (he, poor fellow, never gets a chance 
to go,) which the best play for him to see, 
which the best route to travel, etc., etc. It 
has been the fashion to caricature and ridicule 
him; plays have been written where he is re- 
presented with hyperion locks oiled to the last 
degree, and parted in the middle, with a gUt- 
tering diamond stud dazzling all beholders, 
and dressed a la Dundreary. There may be 
such characters in real life, but I have never 
seen them. As a class, they are hard-worked, 
attending closely to business, with seldom a 
holiday, many of them with families to support, 
and rarely a dollar they feel they can spend on 
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themselves in innocent pleasure without abbre- 
viating the comfort of those at home, and many 
a one, alas! has a skeleton in his home closet 
the world knows not of. The proprietor of a 
large summer resort hotel was asked by an ap- 
plicant for office duty what his hours would be — 
when he should "come on watch" and when go 
off; the answer was, "The house will open the 
fifteenth of June. I shall expect you to go on 
watch that day; and it will close September 
twentieth; you will then go off watch." In 
this branch of the business men are hard- 
worked beyond all denial (this is ex-cathedra. ) 
At Saratoga, in the large hotels, the chief 
room clerk must do all the rooming or "things 
will be mixed;" this necessitates rising before 
six o'clock in the morning, constant attendance 
in the office to answer telegraphic orders for 
rooms and to assign the same, and the frequent 
arrival of trains during most of the day will pre- 
vent his getting anything but a very hasty 
dinner or luncheon. This state of things lasts 
until about eleven or twelve o'clock at night, 
and when finally he starts for his room, tired, 
dragged and worn out, "to lie down a little 
while," he is subject to meet some old "night 
hawk," who, having arisen at noon and slept 
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half the afternoon beside, thinks "no one really 
needs to go to bed in Saratoga, you know," 
and by him is buttonholed and made to listen to 
some everlastingly dry story he has heard scores 
of times before about "when I was a young 
fellow like yourself, you know." This is the 
routine for days, which grow to weeks and 
months, until the house closes, then — he is at 
liberty to look for another situation. Many 
well known and wise clerks are never tempted 
to try a season hotel, being content with a 
steady situation if on smaller pay. Some of 
the best known have retained their places 
through all sorts of local revolution; proprietors 
have changed, but they stay, and get to be 
regarded as fixtures, as much so as the doors 
and windows — a credit to the hotel, themselves 
and the fraternity. 

HOTEL HELP. 

If I cannot say without exception, I will 
say, almost without exception, the members 
of that large army of hotel help, are above the 
average, in their moral worth. Their honesty 
in the face of temptation, their faithfulness 
and patience in the constant presence of wealth, 
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indolence and extravagance. In the hands of 
the maid who unearths jewels, watches and 
plethoric purses in the removal of bed pillows, 
the property is perfectly safe. It is returned 
to the owner through the medium of the hotel 
office — too often with no thought of the maid 
who is struggling with the problem of how to 
support an old father and mother in Ireland and 
dress herself comfortably on small wages. 
There have been instances where hotel house- 
men have seen rolls of money fall from the 
pockets of gentlemen as they entered the 
quickly receding elevator and with fleet feet 
were soon on the office floor to make good the 
loss. In the perfectly organized hotel all grades 
of help are sincerely loyal for its reputation. 

There are many benevolent organizations, 
like the Free Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, and 
others who provide homes for members, who, 
from loss of health, old age or other conditions 
are unable to care for themselves. Specially 
to be commended is the Actors Home on Staten 
Island, a visit to this happy house shows what 
a great blessing has been done the inmate, and 
what happiness it must be to those who have 
provided for the upkeeping and maintenance 
of this home. But what about the poor hotel 
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clerk? When he, from old age, ill health or 
any other misfortune is obliged to give up his 
work, he has no place to go. Very many of 
them kept poor in pocket from the calls made 
upon them by their families or dependent re- 
latives with small salaries, compared with those 
paid in other branches of business, they have 
few, if any, opportunities of adding to their 
incomes being employed most of the daytime, 
and unable to look about for ways of bettering 
themselves. Not nearly so well favored as the 
nimble cafe waiter, who with open ear and 
ready palm hovers alert, about the table of his 
Wall street customer, who, in addition to a 
liberal tip frequently gives him a "point," and 
oftentimes assists him to a happy realization 
of his venture. This the office clerk, from 
his very position is unable to do, from the fact 
his duty, if he attends to it, is to answer ques- 
tions briefly, keep his eye on the register and 
look after his room rack. Should he decide to 
leave the hotel business and engage in any other 
nothing he has learned in his hotel life is of any 
use to him in any other line of clerical work. 
When he is obliged to give up his hotel posi- 
tion from any of the causes cited above, he is 
replaced by a younger man, and steps down 
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and out and not being a member of any of the 
beneficent orders referred to has no place to 
lay his head. In view of all this, why will 
not the wealthy hotel proprietors of the city 
and state of New York get together and es- 
tablish a state home for poor and needy hotel 
clerks and stewards. The late Col. Otter pro- 
promulgated the idea a few years ago, and 
wrote letters to a prominent hotel paper offer- 
ing to subscribe a handsome sum in furtherance 
of the project. 



PLAZA HOTEL. 

After closing the Manhaset House we ar- 
rived at the Plaza Hotel, September 15th, 1890 
and began the work of cleaning up after the 
mechanics, and looking after the furniture which 
began to be delivered. As in all similar cases 
there was much confusion and some conflict 
between mechanics and furniture men who 
would get in one another's way. Finally out 
of chaos emerged order and the hotel was ready 
to open early in October as had been planned. 
Very many suites had been engaged long before 
and people began to come in the first day. By 
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November nearly every suite was occupied and 
transient business constantly increasing. 

With its commanding location at the foot of, 
and over looking Central Park, its elaborate 
furnishings, and delightful rooms, it was an 
attractive home for both the permanent and 
transient guests. It entertained many dis- 
tinguished people, among the first to arrive, 
preceded by a letter announcing his coming, 
was the Earl of Aberdeen, the Countess and 
their daughter. Lady Marjorie Gordon. They 
spent some days at this time and later while 
Gov. General of Canada, the family made 
several visits. The Earl was much interested 
in the machinery used for generating electricity 
and that for refrigeration, and with me explored 
the depths to see their operation. An amus- 
ing incident occurred on one of their visits. 

Rooms had been engaged and they were to 
arrive in the evening and the chamber maid 
had been instructed by my wife to appraise 
her of their arrival, that she might look after 
their comfort. A rap at our door and the 
chamber maid, breathlessly announced, "Her 
majesty has arrived." The Earl and Countess 
Spencer, he known as the "Red Earl" were also 
patrons of the hotel, and Lord and Lady Brassey 
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Sir Henry M. Stanley and Lady Dorothy, Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terrey and when he came 
on for his marriage, the Duke of Marlboro, 
and his cousin Ivor Guest were with us for 
many days. The Duke had an experience 
with the Park poUce. His custom was to take 
a bicycle spin during the mornings in the Park; 
one day he was stopped by an officer for the 
infringement of some rule and taken before the 
sergeant in the police station in the old arsenal. 
A reproof was administered and a fine imposed 
when an entering officer whispered the name of 
the offender, the fine was remitted but the 
Duke would not have it. He insisted upon 
paying as anyone "would" and "should". Just 
before the wedding day there arrived from 
Blenheim Palace a barrel filled with rare flowers. 
It was sent to a florist to be opened and cared 
for, but alas! from the entire contents only a 
small bouquet could be obtained. We fre- 
quently had the distinction of calls from Count 
Boni Castelaine, who passed the office on his 
way to visit his fiancee who had rooms here 
with other members of her family. Madame 
Calve came for a short stay during her first sea- 
son. Here is an amusing incident which occurs 
to me. One Sunday morning the beU boy 
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from her floor announced that Madame Calve 
had a bicycle instructor in uniform with two 
machines awaiting at her door to give a lesson. 
The long broad corridors affording an excellent 
track. Word was sent from the office that this 
could not be allowed and the lesson was given 
on another field. 

One day I received another letter from my 
old friend Mr. Bromley, which I quote below: 

"The Oxford," 
Boston, October 23rd, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Mower, — 

Mrs. Bromley and myself want to get away 
from the bustle and excitement of this metro- 
polis to some quiet nook where there are differ- 
ent and perhaps less fluent dogs and where the 
hand organs play different if not sweeter tunes. 
We want to have reasonable accommodations 
for ordinary people where we can commune 
with nature. Have bathing facilities and 
look out of a front window without getting 
dizzy. Can you sneak us into some such place 
in the Plaza without a public reception or a 
brass band? We shall not want a whole floor 
or entire front, but as Charles Backus used 
to say "just a little one for a cent." 
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I have been squeezed by bears and tossed 
by bulls all summer and to crown all my brokers 
failed, so I am not just now drinking dissolved 
pearls or eating nightingale's tongues. But 
fish balls are wholesome and a schooner of 
lager allays several acres of thirst. 

Write me about it darling — I only want to 
stay a few days — and believe me, 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) ISAAC H. BROMLEY. 



THE COMTE DE PARIS. 

When in October, 1890, the Comte de Paris 
landed in New York, it was determined by his 
former comrades of the Army of the Potomac 
to commemorate the occasion by a banquet; 
much correspondence resulted and arrangements 
were made by the Chairman of the Invitation 
Committee, Major-General Dan'l Butterfield, 
for a dinner at the Plaza Hotel. It will be re- 
membered the Comte de Paris and his brother, 
the Due de Chartres, served on the staff of 
General McClellan while he was in command 
of the Army of the Potomac; accordingly it was 
decided to give a reception and banquet as a 
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souvenir of those days of comradeship, and to 
give his old companions in arms an opportunity 
to meet him once more. One hundred and four 
responded to the call, and the evening of the 
20th of October was set apart for the dinner. 
The large dining room was appropriately 
draped with the National colors entwined with 
the flags of France; conspicuous among these 
was the white flag of the House of Orleans, with 
the fleur-de-lis. 

The table was arranged in the shape of a 
horse-shoe, extending entirely around the large 
room, in the centre of which was a bed of roses 
and upon which, in white flowers, appeared 
the words "Army of the Potomac." When the 
toasts were in order and after the Chairman, 
General Butterfield, had welcomed the Count 
in a short address, the Count arose to respond; 
as he did so, all assembled were invited to sit 
as they were, and a flash-light picture was taken, 
which was improved subsequently, and from 
which a Bank Note Company produced a beau- 
tiful photogravure plate. This plate has re- 
ceived the highest enconiums, both from ar- 
tists and the daily Press, and has become a 
HISTORICAL PICTURE. A number of 
these plates were sent the Count of Paris and 
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I received from him the following letter of 
acknowledgment : 

Stowe House, 
Buckingham, 
November 29th, 1892. 
Sir: 

I thank you very much for your letter of 
the 15th and for your kind gift of the photo- 
graphs of the banquet of October 20th, 1890. 
Unfortunately they have not yet reached this 
place, and, as I leave to morrow morning 
for Spain I shall not have the opportunity of 
receiving the photographs and of distributing 
them among my friends before I return next 
Spring to this place. For I would not consider 
it safe to have them sent to Spain. But I 
have given orders to have the box opened and 
the photographs well cared for. Once more 
receive my best thanks and believe me 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) PHILLIPPE COMTE de PARIS. 

The following notice was sent to subscribers: 

Dinner to Capt, Louis PhiUppe d'Orleans, U. S. 
Vols., Comte de Paris. 
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Notice to Subscribers. 

The table in the form of a horse-shoe has, 
at the head \yhere guests are seated, the Army 
of the Potomac Corps Badges, arranged after 
the design of the Society Badge. 

The words: "Army of the Potomac" are 
worked in flowers on the two sides of the horse- 
shoe: "ARMY OF THE" being on the Right 
or East side, and "POTOMAC" being on the 
Left or West side of the Table. 

The seats of subscribers are designated by 
the Menu bearing their name. 

In the interval between 6.30 and 7.30 (the 
latter being the dinner hour) you will be pre- 
sented to the Comte de Paris and his suite in 
the Blue Parlor on the South side of the Gallery, 
over Fifth avenue entrance. 

Please announce your name and rank to 
Col. Lawrence Kip, who has been designated 
by the committee for the duty of Master of 
Ceremonies at the presentation. 

The small ticket given you by Col. Church 
will indicate as near as possible the position of 
your seat. 

Subscribers will precede the guest and com- 
mittee, finding their seats as designated at 7.25; 
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when the music plays the wedding march, 
rising and greeting our guest as he enters the 
room with the committee; also when our guest 
leaves the table. 

The miUtary records will be sent to each 
member for his revision of proof, before they are 
finally bound in the presentation portfolio, 
and should be returned without delay. Any 
change of address should be made known. 

E. D. KEYES, JNO. G. PARKE, 

F. J. PORTER, O. 0. HOWARD, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, D. E. SICKLES, 
H. W. SLOCUM, JOHN NEWTON, 

Committee, 
DANIEL BUTTERFIELD, Chairman. 
Colonel LAWRENCE KIP, 
Master of Ceremonies. 

With its wealth of flowers, shining silver 
and brilliant glass, the scene was worthy the 
distinguished guest and his eminent entertainers, 
among whom were Generals Sherman, Frankhn, 
Sickles, Howard, Schofield, Sloeum, Carr, Swain, 
and others, and the thought comes to one, 
twenty years after how few are left! General 
Howard was the last to go as this was being 
written. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE PLAZA HOTEL. 

Declining to extend the lease in May a few 
years since the hotel was closed and the furni- 
ture, machinery and fittings were sold at auction. 
There were scattered through the halls and 
public rooms many fine paintings, some of rare 
merit, especially so those by Alexander Pope. 
The large one at lower end of main corridor, 
portraits of "Horses," life size. J. 0. David- 
son's large Marine Battle between Ships U. S. 
and Macedonian, another, the Yacht Halcyon. 
Over each of the large mantles in the main cor- 
ridor were panel paintings by Will H. Low, 
illustrating "Welcome the Coming, Speed the 
Parting Guest." These were life size and greatly 
admired. In the large dining room above the 
decorative wainscoting were life size female 
figures, representing the five senses. These 
were in oil on canvas attached to the wall. 

The gem of Mr. Pope's contribution was 
"The Lion." This was placed under the stair- 
case leading to next floor. With correct drapery 
and an iron grating a real cage was constructed. 
Artistically lighted it brought the figure out in 
a most real and startling manner. Thousands 
have looked on it in wonder for years on Sun- 
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days and holidays, people from their walks 
in the park thronged the corridors, nor until 
the final closing of the hotel had this curious 
interest abated. While assisting Mr. Pope 
in arranging this picture, he told me this story 
— on himself. The study for "The Lion" was 
made on the grounds at Bridgeport where the 
animals of Barnum's Circus and Menagerie 
were wintered. "I had been sitting for several 
days at the lion cage painting, when a photo- 
grapher who had been taking pictures of the 
different animals came on the ground to take 
"The Lion," finding the keeper I spoke of this 
and told him I wanted to go in the cage and be 
taken standing by the lion." "He says, don't 
think there will be any risk in that, you ought 
to be pretty well acquainted by this time, and 
I'll stand by the door." "Accordingly I took 
my position standing by his kingship who was 
lying down, a snap was made, all over in a 
minute. Later when I got copies of the picture, 
sent one on to my wife in Boston and in my 
next letter from her told me that showing the 
photograph to their young son and asking his 
opinion of it, was answered that he thought it a 
very good picture of a lion and a jackass!" 
There were in the main corridor on opposite 
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sides near front door two large seats on slightly 
raised platforms, in the frame back of each was 
a fine allegorical tapestry painting representing 
the one "Peace" the other "War." Coming 
toward the office one evening, I noticed quite 
a number of people near the counter, in the 
midst of whom, towered the figure of Gen'I 
Sherman who was awaiting the answer to a card 
sent to a guest. Catching sight of me and com- 
ing forward, said, "Take me away, I can't bear 
a crowd." "All right general come over here and 
take a seat with your back to 'War' and look 
on 'Peace' " (alluding to the tapestries). 

The "breaking camp" of this hotel was a 
serious matter to its many guests whose sur- 
roundings had become very homelike and to its 
army of officials and help, most of whom had 
served from its opening. The very walls ex- 
hibited opposition to demolition, making it 
a hard piece of work. Upon the site superior to 
any other, up rose the new Plaza Hotel, and 
the best that wealth, science and educated taste 
could offer has been lavished upon it. 

BILLS OF FARE. 

Eeading an English newspaper one day, 
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mention was made that King Edwardwas greatly 
interested in collecting old and queer Menu 
cards. Having in my business made quite a 
large collection I wrote the King's Secretary, 
Lord KnoUys, saying that I would be pleased 
to send on a number for his Majesty to accept 
or select from. He replied at once as will be 
seen by the correspondence below. The one 
retained was of a dinner served his Majesty as 
Prince of Wales while at Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York. 

Windsor Castle, 

26th January 1908. 
Sir,— 

I have had the honor of submitting your 
letter, of the 14th instant, to The King, and am 
commanded to inform you, in reply, that His 
Majesty will be interested in seeing the collection 
of Menus to which you refer, especially the one 
of the dinner given at the 5th Avenue Hotel, 
on October 18th, 1860. 
I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Mr. H. S. Mower. (Signed) KNOLL YS. 
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Buckingham Palace, 

2iid March, 1908. 
Sir,— 

I have had the honor of submitting to The 
King, the Menu Cards which you were good 
enough to forward for His Majesty. 

The King will be happy to accept the Menu 
of the Dinner which was given to him at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, on the 12th 
October 1860, and thanks you for it. I am 
directed to return the others to you. 
Mr. H. S. Mower. I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

KNOLLYS. 

An Old Time Howard Hotel Menu. 

Broadway New. York. 

Thanksgiving Day November 25, 1847. 

SOUP. 
Vegetable Soup. 

FISH. 

Boiled Codfish, Oyster sauce, Lobsters. 

Boiled Tongues. 

Boiled Corned Beef and Carrots. 
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Boiled Leg of Mutton, Bean sauce. 

Boiled Capons, Gennan sauce. 

Boiled Chicken, Paisley sauce. 
Oyster Pies. Baked Pork and Beans 

Beef a la mode. 

COLD DISHES 
Boned Turkey, with Jelly. 

Bread of Chickens' Liver, a la Moderne. 

Oyster Salads. 

SIDE DISHES. 
Mutton Chops, broiled, with Onions. 
Fricandeau of Veal, larded. Tomato sauce. 
Arcade of Wild Ducks, with Olives. 
Rabbits, a la Matelotte. 
Small Birds, en Croustade. 
Turkeys' Wings, larded, a la Flamand. 
Macaroni, en Timbal. 
Casseroles of Potatoes, alia Mareschale. 
Chickens, larded, a la Chevalier. 
Charlottes de Pommes. 
Eggs, fried, a la Provencal. 
Croquettes of Fish, with fine Herbs. 
Carbonade of Lamb, with Carrots. 
Veal Chops, with Caper sauce. 

Roast Turkeys, Giblet sauce. 

Roast Chickens. 

Roast Lamb, Mint sauce. 
Roast Capon. 

Roast Goose, Apple sauce. 

Roast Mutton. 
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SECOND COURSE. 

Roast Brant, Cranberry sauce. 

Roast Wild Goose, Cranberry sauce. 

PASTRY, ETC. 
Apple Pies. Cranberry Pies. 

Pumpkin Pies. 

Plum Pudding. French Tarts, decorated. 

Chocolate Kisses. Plain Macaroons. 

Blanc Mange. 

DESSERT. 
Grapes, Apples, Nuts, Almonds, Raisins, etc.. 
Breakfast, at 8 o'clock. — Dinner, 3. — Sundays, 2. 
Charges will be made for Meals sent to Rooms, excepting 
cases of sickness. 

An Original Bill of Fare. 

Copy of an actual bill of fare written on brown 
paper. 

ELDORADO HOTEL. 

Hangtown, January 3rd, 1850. 

M. ELSTNER Proprietor. 

ft SOUP. 

Bean $1 .00 

Ox-Tail (short) 1.50 

ROAST. 
Beef, wild, prime cut $1 . 50 
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Beef, up long 1 . 00 

Beef, a la mode (plain ) 1 . 00 

Beef, with one potato (fair size ) 1 .25 

Beef, tame, from Arkansas 1 . 50 

VEGETABLES. 

Baked beans, plain S . 75 

Baked beans, greased 1 .00 

Two potatoes (medium size ) 50 

Two potatoes, peeled 75 

ENTREES. 

Sauerkraut $1 .00 

Bacon, fried 1 .00 

Bacon, stuffed 1 . 50 

Hash, low grade 75 

Hash, 18 carats 1 . 00 

GAME. 

Codfish balls, perpair $.75 

Grizzly, roast 1 .00 

Grizzly, fried 75 

Jackass rabbit, whole 1 . 50 

PASTRY. 

Rice pudding, plain $ . 75 

Rice, with molasses 1 .00 

Rice, with brandy peaches 2.00 

Square meal with dessert 3.00 

Payable in advance. 
Gold scales on the end of the bar. 
This reBtaurant was in a placer where the firat hanging in the 
State had taken place. 
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DINNER 

to 

Celebrate the Opening of the Revere House. 
Boston, May 19, 1847. 

BILL OF FARE. 

SOUPS. 
Tomato. Mock Turtle. 

FISH. 
Boiled Salmon, Anchovy Sauce. 

Baked Bass, Madeira Sauce. 

BOILED DISHES. 

Leg South Down Mutton. Tjrtus' Ham. 

Turkey, Oyster Sauce. Corned Beef. 

Capon, Parsley Sauce. Tongue. 

COLD ORNAMENTAL DISHES. 
Boned Turkey, ornamented with Jelly on stands. 
Boned Chicken, ornamented with Jelly on stands. 
Lobster Salad, garnished. 
Chicken Salad. 
Cottage, built of Eels. 
Pigs, ornamented. 
Calves' Head, ornamented. 
Ham, ornamented. 
Capon, garnished with Jelly. 
Oysters, garnished with Jelly. 
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SIDE DISHES 
Mutton Cutlets, Gardner's Sauce. 

Stewed Pigeons, Asparagus Sauce. 
Quail, with English Peas. 

Stewed Eels, plain. 
Ribs of Beef, Madeira Sauce 

Stewed Duck, with Olives. 
Larder Rump of Veal, with Spinach. 

Chicken Croquette, German fashion. 
Calves' Head, Turtle Sauce 

Turkey's wings, stuiied, on Spinach. 
Sliced Game in form of Vegetables. 

Rice Border, garnished with Lobster. 
Sweetbreads, larded. Tomato Sauce. 

Macaroni, Italian style 
Veal Kidneys, Madeira Sauce. 

Esoalloped Oysters. 
Arcade of Chicken, Italian Sauce. 

Fresh Mackerel, Broiled. 
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A NAUTICAL HOTEL, NEW YORK. 

In West Broadway, near Worth street, 
stood, years ago, one of the quaintest old-time 
houses to be seen in any city, called the "Seventh 
Ward Museum Hotel." Kept by a retired ship- 
master, its chief patrons were fellow-captains 
and shipmates, who fought their sea fights over 
again, encouraged thereto by much ale, over 
long pipes and strong tobacco. The bar-room 
walls were lined with cases, having glass doors 
behind which, arranged on shelves, were every 
sort of rare and wonderful specimen of sea 
shells, bits of coral, etc., with here and there 
stuffed birds and small beasts from foreign 
lands. On the walls of the reading room, open- 
ing out of this, and more exclusive, hung pic- 
tures of ships and highly-colored prints of all 
sorts of possible and improbable naval engage- 
ments. Everything about the place had a 
sniff of the sea in it. The seats about the room 
were called "transoms;" the beds were spoken 
of as "bunks," and taking a drink was called 
"splicing the main brace." It would not have 
surprised one to have seen Captain Cuttle and 
Jack Bunsby sail into the room, followed by 
gentle Sol Gills. On the death of the proprietor, 
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many years ago, the establishment was sold 
out, the marine curiosities, etc., going to one of 
the East Side museums. An acquaintance 
of the writer attended the sale, and had knocked 
down to him an oil painting that has a history. 
When it was brought home, however, we had 
a good laugh over it. The auctioneer called 
it "a battle piece," but it was so begrimed and 
stained by the dust and dirt of years that it 
would have puzzled an expert to have told the 
subject. My friend was consoled by the fact 
of possessing so much canvas for so little 
money (it was about seven feet by four), and 
certainly represented something, — as Artemus 
Ward would have proclaimed, the work of one 
of the "high old masters." It was sent off to be 
cleansed and appropriately framed, and when 
it came home, behold the transformation! — 
really a splendid picture, with some twenty 
mounted figures in the foreground, extremely 
well painted, the whole effect brilliant and 
dashing — a battle scene indeed! Suffice it to 
say that for eleven dollars he had bought a 
painting that he sold for five hundred and 
fifty, which was subsequently placed in the 
gallery of an up-town picture fancier of wide 
celebrity. 



